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PREFACE. 



\ 17 HEN we consider the singular spell 
which **the Songs of Degrees** 
have laid on the minds of many of the 
most gifted and laborious servants of 
God, it is astonishing to find that no 
serious attempt has been made to set 
these Psalms in their historical framework, 
and to illustrate them by the conditions 
of the several periods in and for which 
they were written. The wonder grows 
when we discover that the only qualities 
requisite for such an attempt are a critical 
faculty sufficiently informed and practised 
to weigh the arguments which determine 
the date at which each of these Psalms 
was composed, and an imagination lively 
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enough to conceive how the men of a 
distant age would be affected by the con- 
ditions in which they were placed, through 
what emotional moods they would swing 
at the touch of Change and Circum- 
stance, — qualities by no means rare, at 
least in the modern school of Commen- 
tators. 

Nevertheless, as is only too obvious, 
the Songs of Degrees have been more 
praised than studied ; and even in those 
expositions of the Psalter which are of the 
highest value, if some labour has been 
expended on determining their several 
dates, hardly anything has been done to 
set them in the Sun of History, and thus 
to recover the meaning and the charm 
they had for the chosen people during 
the closing centuries of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth. 

In the Volume now offered to the public 
a sincere endeavour has been made to 
supply **that which is wanting" in the 
exposition of this cluster of sacred Songs. 
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Without entering into dry and tedious 
disquisitions on disputed points, I have 
either given the reasons which, to my own 
mind, determine the date and authorship 
of each of them, or have frankly confessed 
that no decisive reasons are as yet to be 
found. But my chief and most pleasant 
task has been to bring out the poetic 
beauty and the spiritual wisdom with 
which they are rife, and to point the 
morals they were intended to convey. 
And I would fain hope that, while 
scholars, who have worked in the same 
field, may find in this Volume that which 
they can honestly approve, all who love 
the Bible and study it for themselves 
may find in it some little help to a clearer 
understanding and a more intelligent ap- 
preciation of these inspired Poems. 

I venture to suggest another use to 
which this Volume, and such as this, 
might be put. In many Schools and 
Bible Classes, in which no Hebrew is 
taught, a larger proportion of time than 
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was at all customary even a few years 
since is given to religious instruction, and 
mainly to instruction in the Bible. As a 
rule, however, it may be feared that the 
benefits likely to accrue from this happy 
change are seriously impaired, in part by 
the small number of suitable text-books, 
in part by a want of thoroughness in 
the instruction, and, above all, by the 
endeavour to cover too large a portion 
of Holy Writ. After many years spent 
in studying the Bible, and in teaching it 
both to the adult and the young, I find 
it hard to say how deeply I am impressed 
with the conviction that to fairly master 
any one portion of Scripture, however 
small, is, for educational purposes, worth 
infinitely more than the widest desultory 
reading ; and that to teach even a single 
Psalm thoroughly, so that those who learn 
can pass a searching examination in it, is 
in every way better than to run through 
the whole Bible. And I see no reason 
why intelligent lads and lasses, if they 
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be well taught, should not master many 
more Psalms than one, and be able to 
give, if wisely questioned, all that is 
really worth knowing about them. 

Whatever the uses to which it may be 
put, I humbly crave for this Volume the 
blessing of Him ** without whom nothing 
is strong, nothing is holy." 
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THE SONG OF THE START. 

PSALM CXX. 



T 



HE Psalter consists of five separate MainDivi- 

sionsofthe 



books, or collections, of sacred songs, Psalter, 
vvhich were gathered up and published, 
at long intervals, during the five or six 
hundred years which elapsed between the 
reign of Solomon and the return from 
r the captivity in Babylon — a period as 
^" long, and at least as full of changes, as 
that which divides the England of the 
Plantagenet Edwards from the England 
of Queen Victoria. But, besides these Minor di- 

.... . visions. 

main divisions of the Psalter, besides these 
public and authorized editions, and addi- 
tions, there are also minor divisions, 
collections of a more private kind. Thus, 

/ 
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The^fl/- for example, what are called **the Halle- 

Ulujah 

Psalms, lujah Psalms," because they begin and 
end with the word ** Hallelujah," seem 
to have been gathered into a tiny book, 
probably for use in the Temple, and to 
have been issued in a separate form. 

The5i7«^jSo, again, the ** Songs of Degrees" were 

of Degrees. 

doubtless collected into a small separate 
book, a book much thumbed, no doubt, 
in the schools attached to the Syna- 
gogues, since they seem to have been 
committed to memory by every Hebrew 
lad and man. From this book the Songs 
were transferred to the great national 
collection, when it was last edited, and 
the Psalter took the form in which it has 
come down to us. 
Beauty of In Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv. we have 

these 

Songs, fifteen songs, each of which is headed 
** A Song of Degrees," a separate collec- 
tion made for a special purpose, and 
complete in itself This ** psalter within 
the Psalter" has won the hearts of all 
the Commentators by the tender and 
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graceful beauty of the Songs it contains. 
One of them, indeed, a Spaniard, has 
declared with Southern fervour, ** that this 
collection is to the rest of the Psalms what 
Paradise was to the rest of the world/* 
Yet, despite their common admiration of Meaning 

- - of their 

the beauty of these Songs, the Commen- tuu vari- 
ously ex* 
tators differ much as to the meaning of plained: 

the title which covers them all, and the 
purpose they were intended to serve. 
Literally rendered, ** A Song of Degrees '* 
means " A Song of the Ascents ^^ or ** A 
Song of the Goings-upy This rendering 
no scholar disputes, though they read 
it in different senses. Of these, how- 
ever, only three deserve consideration, —as sung 

/ \ r^ . • • ^ ^ onJtheRe- 

(i) Some expositors maintain that these tum from 

Babylon; 

were the Songs with which the exiles, on 
their return from Babylon, refreshed their 
hearts by the way; that it was during 
" the going-up from Babylon" that these 
** Songs of the Goings-up" were col- 
lected and arranged in their present form. 
(2) Others contend that the title is derived 
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—as mark- from the pccuHar rhythmical structure of 

ing their , n^ , i . 

peculiar the Psalms. They have poted that m 

Structure ; 

these Psalms an emphatic word or phrase 
is often taken up and repeated in the next 
sentence; that the Psalms wind upward, 
so to speak, that they are built as on an 
ascending scale. And these structural 
ascents they take to be the ^^ goings-up'*^ to 
which the title refers. But the first of 
these theories, if taken alone, is open to 
the objection that, if the title referred to 
the return from Babylon, it would have 
run ** Songs of the Going-M^^^^ not ** Songs 
of the Gotngs-up^^ — the plural seeming 
to indicate not one journey, but many. 
While the second is open to the still more 
serious objection that, if some of the 
Psalms are constructed in a climbing or 
ascending rhythm, others of them are not. 
—as sung (3) Accordingly, the more reasonable and 
nuai Pii- prevailing view of these Psalms is, that 

grimages 

to Jem- they were sung by the Hebrew pilgrims 

salem. 

who annually went up to Jerusalem *' to 
keep holiday before the Lord" in his 
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Temple. Thrice every year, at the 
beginning and at the close of the wheat 
harvest, and again when the grapes 
were gathered and the wine made — at 
these natural seasons of joy and festivity 
every ** son of the law '* had to appear 
before God. So musical a people as the 
Jews would be sure to beguile the way 
with songs ; so religious a people, bound, 
too, on an errand so sacred, would be 
sure to sing religious songs. And, there- This the 

, traeMean* 

fore, we may reasonably mfer, as most of mg; 
our leading critics do infer, that these 
"Songs of the Goings-up" were the 
psalms with which the Hebrew pilgrims 
lightened the way as, year by year, they 
went up to the Temple to keep the great 
Feasts of their ecclesiastical calendar. 

That this was the motif oi these Psalms, —though; 

possibly, 

this the use to which they were, and were there is 

•^ sub-refer- 

intended to be, put, I shall henceforth ^^^ *o 
assume. At the same time I would ^^*^*^®' 
suggest that it would be quite in accord- 
ance with that habit of punning, or play- 
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ing on words in a double sense, which 
is so marked a characteristic of Hebrew 
ppetry, if, besides setting forth this the 
main purpose of the Psalms, the title 
were found also to contain a sub-reference 
to that peculiar climactic or ascending 

rh)rthmical structure by which many of 
them are unquestionably distinguished. 
From what we know of Hebrew poetry in 
general, we may be quite sure that if the 
editor of the Psalter saw two meanings, 
instead of one, in the title ** Songs of the 
Ascents,'* he would be all the more likely 
to use it. 
These It is probable, too, that this tiny book. 

Psalms 

selected the Pilgrim Psalter, grew rather than 

by the Pil- 

prims ; not ^as made. We have no reason to think 

imposed 

^uSirity. ^'^^ ^^ ^^ compiled and set forth by 
public authority. It seems rather to have 
been gradually formed by the Pilgrims 
themselves. One might have inferred 
that so musical and songful a people 
would sing some songs as they went up 
to Jerusalem, that they would carry 
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music with them to cheer them by the 
way. But we are not left to inference. 
In Isaiah we read, "Ye shall have chap. xxx. 
a songy as in the night when a Iwly 
solemnity is kept ; and gladness of heart, compare 
as when one goeth with a pipe to come intocaxN. 
the mountain of the Lordy to the Mighty One 
of Israeli We know, therefore, that the 
Hebrew pilgrims made merry with songs 
and instruments of music as they went up 
to the Feasts. And we may be sure that 

they would choose for this purpose short 
songs, easily carried in the memory, and 
appropriate songs, national lyrics, or lyrics 
which expressed the moods of the time 
and the journey. 

It is quite impossible to determine what The Order 

• • 1 1 1 in which 

the order was in which these Psalms were they were 

sung. 

sung ; but, as we find some traces of an 
orderly sequence and arrangement, we 
shall do well perhaps to conclude that 
there was an order, though we can no 
longer fully recover it. It seems almost 
certain that the first Psalm in the coUec- 
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tion (cxx.) would be that of the start from 
home, as the last (cxxxiv.) is undoubtedly 
that of the final service in Jerusalem. 
Psalm cxxi. would exactly express the 
emotions of the Pilgrims as they came in 
sight of the mountains that stood round 
Jerusalem ; and Psalm cxxii. is, I make no 
question, the song sung when they passed 
through the gates of the Sacred City and 
trod its streets. But the time and place 
of most of these inspired Songs can no 
longer be determined. All we can be 
reasonably certain of is, that they were 
sung by the Caravans of Pilgrims as they 
went to and fro on their way to the annual 
feasts. 



The first of This Pilgrim Psalter has been so 

these 

^gsa enthusiastically praised that the opening 
i^"^i s -Ps^Jm may possibly disappoint our expec- 
tations. At the first glance, at least, one 
does not see much of ' * Paradise ' * in this 
bitter denunciation of the little but unruly 
member which " setteth the whole round 
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of nature on fire, and is itself set on fire 
of Gehenna." Nevertheless, as we grow 
more familiar with it, I believe we shall 
see that it was a wise instinct which led 
the compiler of this book to include this 
Psalm in it. Or rather, as in all pro- 
bability it was the Pilgrims themselves 
who selected from the store of inspired 
national songs what they felt to be appro- 
priate to the occasion, we shall find that 
they were guided by a wise instinct in 
taking this prayer against lying lips on 
their lips as they started on their pil- 
grimage : — 



1. To the Lord do I cry when I am in distress. Psalm cxx. 

And He heareth me. 

2. O Lord, deliver my soul from lying lips, 

From the guileiiil tongue. 

3. What shall He give to thee, and what more shall He 

give to thee. 

Thou guileful tcngae ? 

4. Sharpened arrows of the Mighty One, 

With coals of broom. 

5. Woe is me that I have to sojourn in Meshech, 4 
That I have to dwell beside the tents of Kedar ! 
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6. Too long hath my soul dwelt 

With them that hate peace. ! 

7. As for me, I am for peace ; 
But when I speak, they are for war. . 



As God is The Song opens with a general expres- 
of Prayer, sion of trust in God as hearing prayer and 
saving those who call on Him out of all 
their distresses. "To Jehovah do I cry 
when I am in distress, and He heareth 
me." Than this no opening could be 
more appropriate. It is thus we enter 
the presence of the Divine Majesty. By 
uttering, we confirm, our trust in Him, 
and encourage ourselves to ask the help, 
or grace, we need. It is only in verse 2 
that the special topic of the Psalm is 
introduced; and it is from this point 
onwards that the Psalm seems, but only 
seems, inappropriate to the occasion. 
He will Planting himself on his habit of crying 

hear those 

who pray unto God in his distresses, and on the 

to be saved 

from assurance, confirmed by long experience, 
that when he cries God hears him, the 
Psalmist ejaculates, " O Lord, deliver my 
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soul /rom lying lips^ from the guile/Ml 
tongue r^ This, then, is the special 
distress of the moment, — ^he is aspersed 
by the bitter waters of calumny; he is 
bitten, and torn, and infected by *' that 
imruly pest" which ** no man hath tamed 
nor can tame,'* which is *' full of deadly 
poison/' 

In the fever and indignation of his The Doom 

, , , of the ca- 

spirit, he demands what is to be the doom lumnious 

Tongue. 

of the tongue, the guileful tongue, which 
has pierced and burned him to the 
quick. What will God give it ? What^ ver. 3. 
and what more? the very form of his 
question indicating that no single doom, 
no light judgment, will content him. 
The inward oracle responds to his in- 
dignant demand. As *' the tongue is an jeremiah 
arrow shot out," it shall itself be shot 
through with ** sharpened arrows" from a 
hero's bow; as ''the tongue is a fire," s.james 
it shall be devoured by fire, nay, by a ' 
fire kindled with ** coals of broom," i.e. Genista 
with roots of the juniper shrub, whose jj^^r^Li. 
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embers retain their heat for an in- 
credible length of time. The rabbis 
and the fathers, indeed, tell even fabu- 
lous stories of " travellers who, having* 
cooked their food with a fire made 
of juniper roots, and returning to the 
same spot a year afterwards, still found 
ThisDoomthe cmbers alive." In short, the verse 

only a . , .1 j 

special Ex- gives a poctic cxpression to that sacred 

pression of 

a general law of retribution which pervades the 

Law. 

Scriptures : Men are to receive according 
to their deeds. Those whose lying lips 
shoot out arrows of calumny, shall be shot 
through with arrows ; those whose guileful 
tongue kindles a blackening fire on their 
neighbours, shall themselves be consumed 
as with fire. It is the old law — old, but 
never out of date — that as men do so it 
shall be done unto them again, that as 
they sow so shall they also reap. 
The Doom Even this terrible retribution hardly 

too slow in 

falling, contents the Poet. "The mills of God 
grind slowly," too slowly he thinks, 
though *'they grind exceeding small." 
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The Divine judgments "tarry'* before 
they ** come." " Too long hath my soul 
dwelt with them that hate peace" (ver. 
6). O that the arrowy lips were at once 
transfixed! O that the burning tongue 
were at once consumed in the flame itself 
has kindled! Doubtless the doom will 
fall ; but, meantime, what has he not to 
suffer, and to expect, from the malice of 
these evil men ? Hence he sighs out The Poet, 

in his im- 

(ver. 5), "Woe is me!" He dwells patience, 

^ ^ would 

among a people of unclean lips and^^*®^^*- 

rancorous tongues, a people whom he 

can only compare to a barbarous tribe, Meshech, 

probably 

which haunted the skirts of the Cau- thejyrarMj 

of Hero- 

casus, and to one of the Arabian <iot^s. 
hordes which roamed through the desert ; Kedar. 
these, Meshech and Kedar, being the 
express types of fierce and implacable 
cruelty. And the Poet selects them, one 
on the north and the other on the south 
of Syria, to indicate, I suppose, that he 
was encompassed by men whose false cruel 
tongues were as fierce and implacable as 
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the fiercest barbarians known to Israel. 
Too long has he had to dwell among these 
haters of peace. When will their just 
doom fall on them ? He is for peace ; he 
longs for it, and pursues it : but if he so 
much as mentions it, if he so much as 
opens his mouth, they fasten a quarrel 
upon him ; if he only speaks^ let him say 
what he will, they declare war against 
him. They will quarrel with him ; and 
they find new cause of offence in his 
words even when he speaks most peace- 
ably to them. 

The Now that this is a graphic and telling 

Prayer 

appropri- sketch of a man smarting under the 

ate on the 

Pilgrims* whips and spurns of malignant tongues, 
we shall probably admit. That he should 
entreat God to deliver him out of so deep 
a distress, and wonder in his prayer that 
the God, who had always been so prompt 
with his help, should be so tardy in grant- 
ing him this deliverance ; that he should 
anticipate with stern exultation the doom 
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that would fall on his adversaries and 
maligners when his prayer was answered, 
and mourn that it should be so slow to 
fall; — all this accords with our sense of 
what a pious Hebrew, placed in conditions 
so unhappy, would be likely to feel. And 
yet we cannot but ask. But why was this 
Psalm included in the Pilgrim Psalter? 
In what sense would it accord with and 
express the moods of men who were start- 
ing from their distant homes to travel up 
to Jerusalem, that they might spend their 
annual holiday in the Temple? It does 
not seem appropriate to the occasion. Is 
there anything in it, which as yet we have 
overlooked, that would make it appro- 
priate ? 

To reach the answer to that question, —for they 

would 

we must remember the immense diversity often be 

exposed to 

of circumstances under which, g-eneration strife and 

' ^ False- 

after generation, the Jews would go up^^od, 

to the City of David. From the time of 

the Plantagenets until now there have 

been many occasions on which the English 



/ 
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people, had they gone up to London with 
songs thrice every year, would have felt 
that only mournful strains became their 
lips. There have been many occasions 
on which they would have denounced the 
adversaries of their peace, and marvelled 
that God should be so slow to deliver 
them from strife and distress. And from 
the reign of Solomon to the close of the 
Canon, the prevailing tone of the Hebrew 
story was far more clouded and sombre 
than that of England. Again and again 
the men of Israel were beset by bitter 
and unscrupulous foes who both fought 
against them and lied against them. At 
such times our Psalm would fitly express 
their indignation and wonder and regret. 
We cannot tell at what period of their 
annals the Psalm was written. It does 
not contain a single indication of date, 
both from It may have been composed when the 
fierce and bitter Chaldeans were in the 
— Aiui do. land. It may date from the Captivity, 
Foci. or from the Return, when the feeble Jews, 
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summoned by Nehemiah to rise and build, 
were mocked to scorn by the Samaritans, 
who charged them with conspiracy and 
rebellion, and sought to turn the heart of 
the great Persian monarch against them. 
In any such perilous strait they might 
well cry out, "Woe is us! Too long 
have we dwelt with them that hate 



peace 



I" 



"Yes," it may be admitted, "no doubt But were 

, , , . there not 

there were times, and many times, in Times in 

which it 

which the Song would flow appropriately Y^uid be 
from Hebrew lips. But why, on what^'*^^ 
ground, is it placed in this collection of 
Pilgrim Psalms for generd use ? ' ' 

I reply: We have no evidence that Perhaps; 
all these Psalms were sung in regular they were 

not obliged 

order on every Pilgrimage. We do not ^ sing it 
sing our hymn-book straight through ; we 
select those hymns which fit the mood of 
the moment, and commonly pass by others 
which, nevertheless, on some special occa- 
sion very exactly express our thought and 
emotion. Probably the Jews, since they 

c 



i 
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were men and had discourse of reason, 
did the same. 
Andjret But again, even if they did not, if 

could it 1 1 • 

ever be in- these Psalms Were sung through m a 

appropri- 
ate? regular order which we can no longer 

recover, if this hundred and twentieth 
Psalm, since it stands first in the col- 
lection, was commonly sung as they 
bade farewell to home and set out on 
their journey, still it is not difficult to 
vindicate its use and place. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that half the 
miseries of human life spring from the 
reckless and malignant use of the tongue. 
The pa- And these wicked tongues generally wag 
leaving fastest behind a man! s backj and amid the 

Home; 

and lying excitements of social intercourse. We judge 

lips com- ^ o 

moniy these sins of the tongue all too lightly, 
Absent -^xiXA we ourselves are injured by 
them. We are apt to smile when St. 
James's scathing description of the un- 
ruly untamable member is read and 
enforced. Many a man, many a woman, 
thinks nothing of having spoken an un- 
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true, unkind, or slanderous word, and is 
politely amused at you if you lay much 
stress upon it. Yet, so soon as we con- 
sider, we see that it is from the bitter 

waters of this fountain that most of our 

« 

miseries flow; that the world would be 
a changed world indeed if none but true 
and kind words were spoken in it. And 
the Hebrews were a proud reserved race, 
very jealous of their reputation, very con- 
scious of the stains which lying lips might 
bring upon it. As they left their, homes 
for days or weeks together, would they 

not cdso feel that they left their reputa- 
tion at the mercy of their neighbours; 
that in their absence, behind their back, They were 
words might be spoken, false words, the join tie 

Pilgrim 

ill effects of which they could never undo ? caravan ; 

"^ and in the 

Would they not also feel that in the®^^*!" ^ 

•^ ments of 

gossip of the Caravan, as it journeyed fjj^^^" 
from station to station, they themselves ^T^mi^t 
might be tempted to speak unadvisedly, viate from 
bitterly, untruly, with their lips — might 
yield to the temptation, and say words 
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they would rue for many a day to come ? 
Was it not well, then, that they should 
commence their journey with a prayer 
that they might be delivered from lying 
lips and guileful tongues ? and well also 
that they should strengthen themselves 
in the love of truth by recalling the doom 
which awaited the lips that were as arrows 
and the tongue that burned like a lire? 
The Psalm may have been composed to 
meet a special occasion of which we have 
lost all trace ; but no man who knows the 
weakness of , the human heart, and the 
miseries which come of false or malicious 
speech, will long wonder that it was 
adopted for general use. 
The Nay, more: consider the passionate 

Psalm, 

moreover, longing for pcacc which breathes through 

breathes 

an intense the closing" vcrscs of the Psalm, and what 

longing for ^ 

Peace; that indicates, and how it infuses a catholic 
meaning into it, and makes it a song, 
not for a day, but for all time. Think 
what man's common life is like ; how full 
of fret and care and strife ; what a babble 
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of conflicting voices from within and from —and in 

this world 

without are for ever falling on his ear ! of strife 

andConfii- 

In the market, what rivalries and emula- »»?» ^^^^ 

' is that 

tions and contentions ! In politics, what l^^g^e 

* ' inappro- 

differences of thought and opinion, what^"***^ 
contradictory claims, what bitter enmities ! 
In the home even, what selfishness and 
equivocation, what care and sorrow, what 
disappointment of reasonable hopes, what 
an impossibility of accurately or fully ex- 
pressing one's self even to the heart that 
is nearest and kindest ! Is it any marvel 
that a Hebrew, with a deep spiritual 
longing for peace, should cry as he started 
for the Temple, " Let me get out of all it is cspe- 

cially ap- 

that^ at least for a time. Let me be quit propnate 

* , as we go 

of this fever and strain, free from the vain up toWor- 

ship. 

turbulence and conflicting noises of the 
world. Let me rest and recreate myself 
awhile in the sacred asylum and sanctuary 
of the Grod of peace. Grod of peace, 
grant me Thy peace as I worship in Thy 
Presence; and let me find a bettered 
world when I come back to it, or, at least, 
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bring a bettered and more patient heart 
to its duties and strifes. ' ' 

The The prayer of our Psalm, thus read, 

Prayer, 

therefore, is surelv not proper to the Hebrew time 

is appro- -^ -^ * 

^^«*°^ alone, or to any time. It surely belongs 
^^^^^' to all time, and to all generations. Can- 
not we sympathize with it ? Are our wills 
never chafed by collision with other wills, 
or eyen with their own contending voli- 
tions? Do we never grow sick of the 
incessant and conflicting claims which 
are urged upon us from every side ? never 
grow weary of the noise and turmoil and 
confusions of life ? Does it not, at times, 
seem to us as though all lips were lying 
lips, even those we love best, and every 
tongue a guileful tongue, even our own, 
which. «;/// not express, which we cannot 
tutor and compel to express, what is in 
our heart, which makes us appear hard 
when our hearts are full of ruth and 
tenderness, and contentious when we long 
for peace, so that we are misunderstood 
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by our closest friend, and belied by our 
own words? Surely we too know what 
it is to groan under the heavy and the 
weary weight of this confusion and dis- 
tress, and to cry unto God, "Hide us— andes- 

pecially 

in the secrecy of thy pavilion from this^ppro- 

•^ ^ *- pnate as 

incessant strife of tongues!" When weJ^^^g^'^P 
go up to the House of God to keep^*'^^ 
holiday, do we not go to it as to a quiet 
and friendly asylum, hoping that in his 
sacred Presence we may find rest and 
peace ; that we may be lifted, if only for 
an hour, above the tumult of clamorous 
anxieties, and of that too eager pursuit 
of gain and pleasure, in which our days 
are spent; and that we may carry back 
to " the loud stunning tide of mart and 
street" a secret strain, some faint echo 
of the melodies of the everlasting chime, 
to which our feet may move with a more 
steadfast and tranquil obedience ? 

"God of peace, grant us Thy peace, 
that our restless hearts may rest in Thee." 



II. 

A SONG BY THE WAY. 

PSALM CXXI. 

Themeand \X 7HATEVER doubt we may have felt 

Toneof the V V 

Psalm. as to the appropriateness of Psalm 

cxx., we can have no doubt as to this 
Psalm. So soon as we read it, it com- 
mends itself to us, not more by its tender 
tranquil beauty than by its obvious suit- 
ableness to the lips of pilgrims who were 
going up to Jerusalem. It is the song 
of a heart "rejoicing in its own safety 
under the watchful eyes of Him who is 
both the Maker of heaven and earth 
and the Keeper of Israel; " or, perhaps, 
it is the song of a heart urging and 
persuading itself to a calm unwavering 
trust in the sleepless providence of God. 
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I. I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains. Psalm 

Whence shall my help come ? *^^^*^' 

2« Hy help cometh from the Lord* 

The Maker of heaven and earth. 

5* He, yerily, will not su£fer thy foot to swerve ; 

Thy Keeper will not slumber. 

4. Behold, He doth neither slumber nor sleep^ 

The Keeper of Israel. 

5. The Lord is thy Keeper ; 

The I^rd is thy shade upon thy right hand : 

6. By day the sun shall not smite thee, 

Nor the moon by night. 

7. The Lord shall keep thee from all evil. 

He shall keep thy soul. 

8. The Lord shall keep thy going out and thy coming in 

From this time forth and for evermore. 

The recurring and characteristic word character- 
istic Word 

of the Psahn is " keep : *' it is repeated and 

, ^ ^ ^ Thoughtof 

no less than six times in the last sixthePsahn, 
verses. The Creator of the universe is 
the Keeper of Israel. The Keeper of 
the whole nation is the Keeper of the 
individual man. The Keeper of the man 
and the nation does not fall into slumber 
from weariness; nor is his life, through 
mortal weakness, an alternate waking and 
sleeping : He guards them from the perils 
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of the night as well as from the perils 
of the day. He keeps those who trust in 
Him from evil in every form. He keeps 
their very soul, their most inward and 
secret life. He keeps them in all the 
changes and intercourses of their out- 
ward life, their goings out and their 
comings in. He keeps them through all 
—hidden lapse of time, now and for evermore. It 
thorized is unfortunate that our Authorized Version, \ 

Version, %% r ' 

by substituting the verb "preserve for 



the verb "keep'' in the closing verses 
of the Psalm, hides from the English 
reader the iteration of one and the same 
word in the Original. For it is by the 
iteration of one word, by the varied re- 
petition of one thought, by the tenacious 
insistance on one point, that the Poet 
assures himself of the unceasing and 
watchful care of God, persuades himself 
to trust in it, banishes every shade of 
doubt from his heart, and loses all fear 
lest he should be overlooked and for- 
gotten by the God who has all men and 
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all worlds on his hands. And it is not —gives it 

special 

difficult to see how appropriate, how Force and 

* Ptopriety. 

welcome, such a song would be to the 
pilgrim who had left his home in the 
sole care of Heaven, and who was travel- 
ling, exposed to the perils of an Eastern 
journey in ancient times, to the distant 
Sanctuary of Zion. He of all men would 
rejoice in God as the " Keeper" of men. 

The local colour of this charming Poem Local Co- 

. louring of 

is rich and abundant. The allusions tothePsaim. 
help coming over the mountains, to the 
watch set when the Caravan halted for 
the night, to sunstroke and to moon- 
stroke, all carry our thoughts to the East, 
and are characteristiccdly Oriental in their 
tone. The best English commentator Perowne 

, 1 . . in loco. 

on the Psalms leans to the impression 
that this was " the song sung by the 
caravan of pilgrims going up to the 
yearly feasts, when first they came in sight 
of the mountains on which Jerusalem stands. ,, , . 

•^ "^ Mode in 

At evening, as they are about to make^^^^^*^ 
preparations for their last night's encamp- s^g^ 



i 
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ment, they behold in the far distance, 
dear against the dying light of the 
western sky, the holy hill with its crown 
of towers. The sight fills them with a 
sense of peace and security, and from 
the midst of the band a voice begins, 
I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains^ 
&c. And another voice answers, May 
He not suffer thy foot to be moved; may He 
that keepeth thee slumber not. And anon 
the whole company of pilgrims take up 
the strain. He that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep; Jehovah shall 
keep theey &c. To-morrow, in the words 
of the next Psalm, they will sing. Our 
feet stand within thy gates^ Jerusalem. 
To-night they rest in peace because the 
Lord watches over them and has blessed 
them out of Zion. 
-^£?. This theory lends not local colour alone, 

bahtyf bat 

not cer- but an added loveliness to the Psalm. Yet 

taixily. 

it is but a conjecture. We are not bound 
by it. We need not "assume different 
voices in the Psalm;*' perhaps we had 
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better not. It may be that we hear only 
the Poet addressing his own heart in such 
words as are "granted him to speak,*' 
bidding it rest, and hope, and be of good 
courage. Yet, for myself, whatever the 
intention of the inspired Poet may have 
been, I cannot but think that a people of 
so musical and dramatic a genius as the 
Jews would sing this Psalm as they drew 
nigh the mountains that are round about 
Jerusalem, and would set it in the anti- 
phonal solos and choruses which, by its 
very structure, it seems to demand. 

But, now, let us look at the Psalm in Grod our 

Keeper, 

detail, and mark how its main theme — the main 

Themeand 

God our Keeper — is introduced andi^^Jf^^°^ 

* the Psalm. 

worked out in various forms. The first 
verse cannot be properly translated as 
in our Authorized Version ; for, in the 
Hebrew, the second clause is an in- 
terrogation. Instead, therefore, of " I So also in 

Luther's. 

will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help,*' we must read, 
** I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills. 
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It is He Whence cometh my help?'* Palestine is 

who brings 

us Succour a land of hills and valleys. Its great 

in our "^ ^ 

straits ; battle-fields were on the plains. On many 
a hard-fought field, when the day was 
going against the Hebrew forces engaged 
—perhaps the men of the tribe, or tribes, 
that lay nearest to the point assailed, — they 
must have lifted up their weary craving 
eyes to the hills, to the mountain-passes, 
over which their more distant brethren 
must come to their help, longing for their 

—and lifts arrival, and wondering what standard 

up a Stan- 

dard would appear, that of the feeble Issachar, 

against our 

JFoes. for example, or that of the fierce Benja- 
mites. They would **lift up their eyes 
unto the mountains." They would ask, 
" Whence "^ — from what quarter — "will 
our help come?*' This common experi- 
ence of the Hebrew tribes, the Hebrew 
Poet now turns to account. He is in need 
of succour. His heart is beset with cares 
and fears. But he will no longer look 
only at these foes of his peace. He will 
look to the hills, to the mountain -passes. 
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from which help must come, if it is to 
come at all. Who will appear for him? 
Ah, see, there is a standard on the heights, 
with a cognizance upon it. Is it the 
crouching ass of Issachar, the ravening 
wolf of Benjamin, the lion of the tribe of 
Judah ? It is more, and better, than any 
of these. It is the standard of the Lord 
of Hosts. The Maker of heaven and 
earth is coming down the slopes with a 
help that has never failed. 

It is not easy to translate the second The 

1 /- 1 1^ 1 / \ Maker of 

strophe of the Psalm (vers. 3, 4) so as to Heaven 

and Earth, 

convey its full weight of meaning 3^dHefeaUo 
emotion. What the Original seems to^°^.*^® 
carry may be paraphrased thus: The 
Poet has reached the conviction that the 
Creator of the universe is his Friend and 
Helper. But when we conceive of God 
simply as the Creator of all things. He 
seems distant from us, our conception of 
Him is too faint and cold to sustain and 
comfort us. We must conceive of Him 
in some closer warmer relation before we 
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can rest in Him. To such a conception, 
therefore, the Poet now feels his way. 
The ** Maker of heaven and earth *' is also 
the ** Keeper of Israel.*' It is his hand 
which has conducted the chosen people 
through all the vicissitudes of their strange 
—and of eventful history, through the perils of the 

every indi- . 

viduai darkness, througfh the perils of the lierht. 

Member of ' o x- & 

the Nation. Must not He, who keeps the whole nation, 
also keep every member of the nation? 
On this conception, on this conviction, 
the Poet now plants himself Standing in 
this new position, he permits himself to 
suppose, to ask, "Will the Keeper of 
Israel suffer my foot to totter? will He 
slumber in his watch over meV^ and re- 
jects the supposition with profound emo- 
tion. This is the special force of the 
Hebrew of ver. 3, a force which we can 
only tamely render by representing the 
Psalmist as assuring himself, " He, verily, 
will not suffer thy foot to swerve, thy 
Keeper will not slumber," for thy Keeper 
is the Keeper of Israel, and the whole 
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history of Israel is a demonstration that 
He has never slumbered nor slept, never 
intermitted his providential care. 

The figure of the first strophe may also He who 

succours 

be carried on into the second, and give it us by Day 

also 

an added significance. As the Psalm ''batches 

over us by 

opened, we found the Poet standing as on '^^^^ 
the field of a hard-fought battle, looking 
to the hills for the succour he craves and 
expects, and beholding the Maker of 
heaven and earth descending to his sup- 
port. With such an ally, with such 
succour, at hand, can he fear that his 
heart may faint, his foot falter, that he 
will be driven by the foe to retreat ? He 
cannot, and will not. Grod will not suffer 
his foot to be moved. But night is coming 
on, with its fears and dangers and sur- 
prises. He is weary with the conflict of 
the day. Who will watch for him and 
guard the camp ? God will ; the Keeper 
of Israel, who neither slumbers nor sleeps. ^ shadow 
This is his hope, this his confidence, heat of the 
And in the third strophe (ver. 5, 6) itako 

D 



Sun, He is 
a 



i 
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Shield finds more direct and unfaltering utterance, 

against the , 

brain-per- and IS cnnched with new figures. The 

tnrbinr 



rays of the inward voice gives him the distinct assur- 



)f I 

ance, ** Jehovah is thy Keeper — thy Keeper^ 
and not only the Maker of heaven and 
earth ; thy Keeper, and not only the 
Keeper of Israel. He cares for thee^ and 
watches over thee. When you are on the 
march, He will be to thee as a shadow from 
the heat, and a screen from the dazzling 
radiance that perturbs the senses : * the 
sun shall not smite thee by day^ nor the moon 
by night. ^ In all changes of season and 
time He will be thy Guard, adapting his 
help to thy varying needs.*' Sunstroke 
we all know to be a special danger of the 
East; and exposure to the bright rays 
of an Oriental moon is still held to be 
injurious. Indeed, we have a constant 
testimony to the injurious influence of the 
moon in the fact that, not only the Oriental 
races, but also the Greeks and the Romans, 
believed the rays of the moon to be capable 
of causing mental aberration, and even 
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death, and named those whose intellects 
were disordered "moon-struck;" as, more- 
over, we ourselves do when we call them 
" lunatics,*' lunuj of course, being Latin 
for the moon. 

So far, then, the Poet has reached the Summary 

ofvers. 

conviction that the Creator of the universe, 1—6. 
the God of Israel, is his Keeper: his 
Keeper on the battle-field, whether during 
the fray or through the watches of the 
night ; his Keeper when he marches and 
when he rests, guarding him alike from 
the scorching heat of the sun, and from 
the dizzying rays of the moon. 

In the final strophe (ver. 7, 8), he He who 

watches 

expands his theme to its utmost limits, over men 

by day and 

Jehovah will watch over him with a vigilant bv night, 

•^ *=* also guards 

Ccire which no form of evil can evade and ^^^ "^ 

ooul as 

no lapse of time exhaust. He is safej^^^f"^ 
'*from all evil,'' even that which is most 
inward and spiritual, for the Lord " will 
keep his souP^ as well as his body. He 
is safe wherever he goes, whatever he 
does, for the Lord will keep his going out 
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— andinaii «'«^ ^^^ coming in : I.e. he will be under 

the active i t-\» • • • • t i<ii« 

Business the Divine protection m the whole business 

ofLife. 

and occupation of his life, in all the labour 
to which he goes forth in the morning- 
and from which he returns at evening. 
He is safe under all changes, through all 
lapse of time ; for Jehovah will keep him 
**/rom this time forth and for evermore^ 



The Thesej as nearly as we can recover 

Theme of 

thePsahn them, are the thoughts and emotions 

therefore 

eminently which Were in the Poet's mind when he 

fitted it for 

SeM-°^ penned this Psalm. And we can see at 

grmis; ^ glance how perfectly the Psalm would 

lend itself to the use of the Pilgrims on 

—who had their way to the annual Feasts. In order 

been com- 

Deiiedto that they might appear before God, they 

jlcavc uiose 

they loved had to leave their homes and fields, the 

most in the 

care of wives who wcre as fruitful vines in the 

God; 

sides of the house, the children who sprang 
up round their table like the shoots of 
the olivie. The neighbours to whose care 
they might else have committed them were 
most of them, like themselves, going up 
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to Jerusalem: for "every male*' over 
twelve years of age was commanded to go 
up to the Feasts ; and though this com- 
mand was not strictly enforced, yet the 
n^^jority of able-bodied men obeyed it: 
and hence the several districts of the 
land lay perilously open to the raids of 
the Arabs or to the incursions of foes. 
As the Pilgrims remembered those they 
had left behind them, and the dangers to 
which they might be exposed in the 
absence of their natural protectors, with 
none to defend them but the aged and 
infirm, we can understand how many 
anxious and foreboding thoughts would 
throng upon their minds, how deeply they 
would feel their need of the protecting cai;e —and who 

them* 

of Heaven. Nor could they fail to feel their selves, ex- 

^ posed to 

need of that protection, as for those whom ^® ^^^ 
they loved, so also for themselves, Som? ^^J^J' 
of us have heard from our fathers that,^^.^ 
when they were young men, if they started ^^ 
on a journey from London to Edinburgh, 
or even to Liverpool or Manchester, they 



i 



were; 
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thought it a point of common prudence to 
make their wills before they affronted the 
What hazards of the road. In the East, travel- 
gangers hng IS always far more perilous than in the 
West. And, from two to three thousand 
yecirs ago, the journey from Galilee to 
Jerusalem was so beset with perils of 
storms and perils of wild beasts, perils of 
robbers and perils of war, perils from 
aliens and perils from fellow-countrymen, 
that the Jews who undertook it were 
compelled to travel in armed caravans for 
mutual support and defence. During the 
later centuries in which these annual 
pilgrimages were made — ^from the time of 
Nehemiah, through that of the Maccabees, 
down to that of the Romans — ^the whole 
country was disturbed by foreign invaders, 
by Hebrew factions, by bands of patriots 
driven to the hills for political crimes, as 
well as by the vxilgar brigands who made 
a trade of robbery and bloodshed. The 
Galilean caravans had to pass through 
Samaria, where they were hated and re- 
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viled; or, to escape that, had twice to ford 
the deep rapid Jordan, and to travel 
through the wild district, the very haunt 
of broken desperate men, on the eastern —and how 

. J - - . ^ ,, they would 

side of the river. So soon as we recall aflfect the 

minds of 

these facts, we understand how profoundly the pu- 

* "^ grims. 

the Pilgrims would feel their need of 
Divine protection; we understand how 
welcome to their lips would be the Song 
which assured them that the unsleeping 
Jehovah was their Keeper ; that, by day, 
He would shade them from the smiting 
heat of the sun ; that, at night. He would 
guard their camp from wild beasts and 
wilder men ; that He would keep them 
from evil in every form as they went up 
to Jerusalem, and as they came back; 
that they need have no fear, whether for 
themselves or for the families they had 
committed to his care, whether for body 
or for soul. The Lord would keep them, 
keep them now, from this time forth, and 
even for evermore. 

Evening by evening, when they had 
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The pitched their tents and eaten their meal, 

special ap- 
propriate- as they sat at the tent-doors watching the 

ness of the 

Psalm to stars that rose above the nearest range of 

one even- 

'^^ of the hills, we may well suppose they sang this 
^s®- Psalm with heart and voice. We can 
think of no evening throughout the journey 
on which it would seem inappropriate. 
But there must have been one evening on 
which it would most sweetly commend 
itself to them — the eve of the day on which 
their feet were to tread the courts of 
the Lord's House. When they encamped 
for the last time in the open country, and 
saw the hill of Zion rise before them, 
with the pinnacles of the Temple shooting 
up toward heaven, the pure marble and 
fine gold of the Sanctuary radiant with 
hues as clear and rich as those of the 
clouds above and beyond it; when they 
marked well the bulwarks, told the towers, 
considered the palaces of the Mount that 
was ** beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth," they must have felt that 
they had at Icist reached the true Mount 
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of Succour, that God would in very deed 
send them help from the Sanctuary and 
bless them out of Zion. As they gazed 
on the city of the Great King, in the 
palaces of which God was known for a 
refuge; as they lifted up their eyes to 
/>4w mountain, and cried, "Whence cometh 
our help?** with what joyful pride and 
confidence would they thunder out the 
response, " Our help cometh from the 
Lord, the Keeper of Israel, the Maker of 
heaven and earth ! * * 

We have seen, or tried to see, what Nor is the 

Psalm in- 

thoughts and images were in the Poet'sappro- 

pnate to 

mind when he composed this Psalm. We ^«'' Lips, 
have imagined, or tried to imagine, what 
emotions swelled the hearts of the Pilgrims 
as they chanted the Psalm on their way to 
Jerusalem. We have only further to 
inquire, Has it no message suitable and 
welcome to us? Centuries have elapsed 
simce the holiday Caravans went up to 
Zion. The world in which we live differs 
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widely from the antique Hebrew world. 
But one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin; and surely there are touches 
of nature in this Psalm which make it as 
appropriate to us as it was to the Hebrew 
We are Pilgrims. Which of us is not at times 
the same Oppressed with care and fear, with the 

Cares and • . • 

Perils with uncertainties of life, with the dangers that 

the 

^rew \^Yk even in the happiest conditions, and 
may at any moment spring out upon us 
unawares? The more a man has, the 
more care he has ; the larger his posses- 
sions, the larger is the surface he exposes 
to the slings and arrows of adversity. 
Every new affection lays him open to new 
assaults. Every addition to his property 
loads him with new responsibilities, and 
opens another avenue by which loss may 
approach him. "He that is low need 
fear no fall,'* sings the shepherd in the 
"Pilgrim's Progress;'* but I never yet 
met a man so low but that he might fall 
still lower, and find in every deep a deeper 
still ; while he who stands in high places. 
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Stands also in slippery places, and will— andean 

only be 

be the more hurt should he fall. No man safe, and 

feel safe, as 

is safe till he take refuge in God. No ye confide 

^ in the God 

man is free from care till he cast his care ^^? ^^^ 

their 

Upon the Lord. And hence it is that, ^^^p^"" ' 
throughout Scripture, we are taught to 
commit our way unto God, to rest in Him, 
and to wait patiently for Him. He that 
sitteth in the pure calm heavens looks 
down with pity on the world of care and 
turmoil and excitement we have created 
for ourselves, and virtually says to us: 
"My children, why load yourselves with 
so many burdens hard to be borne ? Do 
your duty, live your life, enjoy your life, 
and leave all else with me. I care for you ; 
I will provide." What a changed world, 
what a changed life, it would be, could 
we but trust Him, could we but listen —but when 

we trust in 

and respond when, fatherly and compas- Him, the 

whole 

sionate. He thus pleads with us ! All the '^ot\d is 

* changed to 

hurry, all the fret, all the chafe would ^j^^^j^^ 
be gone out of it, all that is wearing us f^^^^ 
out and destroying us before our time. If MeaSmg. 
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i only we could "rest in the Lord/' we 

should be raised above the reach of 
change, into the life eternal, the life 
that does not consist in meat or drink, 
in gain or mirth, but in doing and 
enjoying the will of Grod. Tken^ were 
poverty to come, we should welcome it, 

feeling that by poverty God was provid- 

!l 

J ing for needs in us of which we were 

not aware; when death came, we should 

May we welcome it, feeling that by death He was 

reach this 

Trust? bringing us to life everlasting, and pro- 
viding for us once and for ever. 

We all know the value of this divine 
\ rest, many of us long for. it above all other 

good. Is there hope that we may attain 

it? Men of like passions with us — our 

Psalmist, for instance — ^have attained it. 

A good Why then should not we ? And in no way 

wav to it IS 

to Iterate are we more likely to seek so as to find 

and insist 

on the than in the way he reached it; viz. by 

I Tttith on , ... 

' 5^.*?^® dwelling and insisting on the care and 

rested. gooduess of God, his unceasing care, his 
unbounded goodness. It is as we convince 



i 
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and persuade ourselves that He is our 
Keeper who is also the Maker of heaven 
and earth, that we are delivered from our 
bondage to care and fear. We could do 
no wiselier, then, if we are still seeking the 
rest of faith, than to translate the phrases 
of this ancient Psalm into the terms of our 
modem experience, and to adopt them cis 
a meditation and a prayer. And a man 
who would brood, and argue, and plead 
with himself, as the Psalmist did in his 
day, would be apt, I think, to speak 
somewhat thus within himself : — 

**I am beset with cares, night and day The Form 

his thought 

—cares for myself and cares for my^ouidbe 

•^ ^ -^ like to take 

friends, cares for health physical and^^ 
mental, cares of business and cares of 
home, cares about life and cares about 
death, cares for both body and soul. 
Where shall I look for help ? None can 
really help me but God. He will help 
me* And He is the Maker of all things. 
What can I want, then, that He cannot 
give? What need I fear when He is 
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my Shield ? He is not a man, as I am, 
soon fatigued, soon exhausted. He has 
worked hitherto, and will work. The 
whole course of the human story has been 
ordained and conducted by Him ; and, in 
every age and every nation, those who 
have sincerely trusted in Him have been 
content and at peace. Why shoxild / 
distrust Him, then ? I will not distrust 
Him. He will keep me in the perils of 
the day, and in the perils of the night. No 
form of evil can evade his eye or resist his 
will. Why shoxild He not keep me from 
all evil, if He cares for me, as He does, 
and for all men? When I go down to 
business, He will keep me ; when I come 
in from it, He will keep me. He will 
watch over, not my body alone, or my 
health, or my life ; He will also keep my 
soul, strengthening it by adversity and by 
the changes of time. No change, no lapse 
of time, neither death, nor even life, can 
se^xirate me from Him, my chief Good, and 
the Source of all other good. I will trust 
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in Him. I will rest in Him. I have done 
with care, and fear, and the frets of life, 
and the dread of death ; for I have taken 
sanctuary in Him, who will be the health 
of my soul from this time forth and for 
evermore/' 

If we were thus to dwell and linger on What we 

should 

the thought of God and his care for us, &^ by it. 
to insist on it to ourselves, to repeat and 
vary our expression of it, to hark back 
to it again and again ; if we could but 
rise and settle into the conviction of a 
tender fatherly Providence that covers 
our whole life, and extends through all 
time; we too might feel the swell and 
sacred glow of the Hebrew pilgrims who 
sang the praise of Jehovah, their Keeper 
and ours. 




III. 

THE SONG OF THE ARRIVAL. 

PSALM CXXII. 

\ 7[ ^E have heard the Hebrew pilgrims 
bid farewell to their homes as they 
started for Jerusalem, with a sigh for 
peace, a prayer for Divine protection. 
We have heard them sing their evening 
hymn, what time the caravan halted for 
the night, as they looked toward the 
Mount of Succour and Benediction, and 
rejoiced in the Lord their Keeper. And, 
now, we rejoin them as they arrive in 
the Holy City, and, with the perils of 
the journey behind them, rejoice in the 
stately beauty of Jerusalem, in its pathetic 
memories, and in the Sanctuary which is 
its crown and pride. 
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1. I was glad in those who said unto me, Psahn 
Let us go up to the house of the Lord. cxxu. 

2. Our feet stand 
"Within thy gates, O Jerusalem, 

3. Jerusalem, thou that art built up again 
As a city that is compacted together ! 

4. Whither the tribes went up, the tribes of Jah — 

A precept for Israel — 
To give thanks to the name of Jehovah ; 

5. For there were set thrones of judgment, 

Thrones for the house of David. 

6. O pray for the peace of Jerusalem ! 
Well may they fare who love thee ! 

7. Peace be within thy walls. 
Prosperity within thy palaces ! 

8. For my brethren and my friends* sake 

Let me now say, ** Peace to thee ! " 

9. For the sake of the house of the Lord, our God, 

Will I seek thy good. 

No Other Psalm in the Pilgrims' Psalter The pa- 

grims' 

is SO emphatically a pilgrim Song as this. I'saim far 
It was obviously written for the occasion, 
and not merely adapted to it ; its author 
intended it to be sung as the Caravans 
passed through the streets of Jerusalem, 
on their way to the Temple. It was 
admirably suited to the purpose. It 
gathers into itself whatever could deepen 
and prolong the joy of the moment from 

E 
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the personal experience of the Pilgrims, 
from their patriotic traditions, from their 
prophetic hopes. 
The In the first strophe (ver. i — 3) the Poet 

Psalmist is 

invited to draws thcmes for praise from his personal 

join the 

c^v^ experience. He recalls the day on which, 
dwelling in his distant country home, his 
kinsfolk and acquaintance came to him 
with the invitation, " Let us go up to the 
house of the Lord,'' and how he rejoiced 
in them (for that is the force of the 
Hebrew), and in the welcome message 

As he they brought him. He was glad to see 

reaches 

Jerusalem, them, and still more glad when he learned 

he recalls 

the glad- what their errand was, and g-ave them of 

ness with ^ 



which he hjg best. That gladness returns upon 

responded ^ f 

tation!^^" ^^"^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ *^^y ^^^ Stand within the 
gates of Jerusalem, and heightens the joy 

with which he gazes on the stately build- 
ings of the mountain city. The two fea- 
tures that strike him most as he passes 
Passmg along the streets are indicated by the 

through 

the City, two epithets *' built" and ''compact'' — 

he is struck 

by its com- <« Jerusalem, thou that art built as a city 
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that is compact y But why lay such pact and 

- « . -t r wdl-built 

emphasis on the fact that Jerusalem is streets; 
built ? Every city is built. Three inter- 
pretations may be put on this epithet, and 
I see no reason why we should not accept 
and blend all three of them. First, as— as a 

rustic Poet 

Herder has acutely remarked, when aweUmight 

be, 

peasant, or a villager, or even a country 
squire, first passes through a great city, 
he is profoundly impressed by the broad 
streets and long rows of contiguous 
houses. Accustomed only to the poor and 
scattered dwellings of a rural village, he 
is struck with the compact lines of stately 
buildings which he finds in the capital. 
** Tliis is indeed a city!" he exclaims; 
^* this is something like building ! " The —as the 

Apostles 

peasants and fishermen who followed were. 
Christ were thus struck and impressed 
when they were in Jerusalem ; they 
expected that even He would share their 
admiration and astonishment. As they 
left the Temple one day, they said with s. Mark 

xiii. I, 

a keen accent of wonder, ** O, Master, see 
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what manner of stones and what buildings 
jenisaiero, a;re here ! '' But not only a villager, even 

moreover, 

was a City the Hiost accomplished traveller mig-ht well 

of special « * ^ 

Magni- have marvelled at the stately magnificence 

ncence; •' ^ 

of Jerusalem, with its lofty massive walls, 
its sumptuous palaces, and the marble and 
gold of its Sanctuary, which shone, from 
the distance, " like snow with the sim 
upon it.'' The epithet may therefore be 
taken in the sense of well-built, stately, 
magnificent, and not only as expressing 
the simple wonder of an untravelled 
— aiid,pro- peasant. But the probability is that the 

bably, nis 

surprise leading sense of the word as here used is 

would be 

Uiemore "rebuilt,'' ^^ hm\t again ^ The singular 
h^^been* tum and stress of the phrase, "Jerusalem, 
rebuut xhoM that art built ^^^ seems to require this 
sense. And then the reference would, of 
course, be to the reconstruction of the city 
after the Exile, when the walls were re- 
built, and the holy and beautiful House, 
that had been burned with fire, was re- 
placed by a smaller yet stately Structure. 
There may be a touch of surprise, as of a 



since he 
saw it. , 
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villager who gazes on a metropolis, in the 
word. There may be a touch of pride, as 
of a patriot rejoicing in the splendour of 
his capital. But, in all likelihood, the 

« 

strongest feeling in the word is that of 
thankfulness — the thankfulness of an exile 
who. finds that there are no more gaps 
and waste places and heaps of ruins left 
in the streets, that at last the city has been 
built up again. 

The other epithet, * * compact, ' ' or The in- 

, fluence of 

" compact together,'' or " compact m the site of 

Jerusalem 

itself,'' is explained by the peculiar on i^ ^<w«. 
conformation of the site on which the 
city stood. . The hill of Zion is cut off, by 
deep ravines, from the rocky plateau of 
which it forms part. The city could not 
extend beyond these ravines, " could 
never overleap the valley of the Kedron 
or of Hinnom." Its boundaries are fixed 
by Nature itself. And hence, as always 
happens when a city has natural and 
somewhat narrow boundaries which it is 
impossible to overpass, Jerusalem was 
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compactly built; every rood of ground, 
every foot of frontage, was valuable; 
house was joined to house ; those who had 
gardens had them beyond the city walls, 
among the ** paradises'* of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. 
Summary In the first strophe, then, the Poet 

offirst , , 

strophe, recalls the joy with which he responded 
to the summons, " Let us go up to the 
house of the Lord,'' and tells us with 
what patriotic pride he looked round on 
the compact stately city when, the journey 
over, he stood within its gates. So im- 
pressed were he and his neighbours by 
the marvellous improvements that had 
been effected in it, by the noble buildings 
that rose on every side, by its growing 
beauty, that he says, ^* Our feet stood^^^ 
that is, stood stilly ** within thy gates, O 
Jerusalem,'* the Caravan being brought to 
an involuntary pause, now and again, as 
the Pilgrims lost themselves in admiration 
and astonishment. 

In the second strophe (ver. 4, 5), the 
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Psalmist travels beyond the limits of his The 

Psalmist 

personal expenence, and draws newisim- 

pressed not 

themes for praise from the past history oi^'^y^y^^ 
his race. We all know how any custom, pecked 

^ 'magnifi- 

and especially any national custom, grows j^^^ °^ 
more dear and honourable to us if it has ^^^^ ' 
been observed by our fathers for centuries, 
and comes to us weighted with patriotic 
traditions and the sanction of antiquity. 
Whatever associates us with our ancestors, 
and shews that we are of one blood and 
one heart with them, is the more welcome. 
Of this feeling the inspired Poet avails —but also 

, , by its an- 

himself, Jerusalem is very fair to him in tique Tra- 
ditions. 

its present beauty, and it is pleasant to 
him to keep the Feast for its own sake. 
But both Feast and City grow more fair 
and pleasant and attractive as he remem- 
bers that, from of old, **the tribes, the 
tribes of Jah," came up to the City in 
which he now stands, and kept the Feast The 

Feasts ob- 

whicli he now attends. In a brief paren- served in 

the Temple 

thesis he reminds us that the command to were or- 
dained by 

assemble at the annual Feasts was ^^2^ Moses; 



A 
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precept for Israel," a precept dating even 
Exod. from the time of Moses. ** Three times 

xxiii. 17. 

in the year all thy males shall appear 
—the City before the Lord thy God." And, in the 

had been 

conquered main Current of his song, he runs back 

and 

"made" to David, recalling the conquest of Jeru- 
salem by "the darling of Israel," and 
dwelling on the fact that here, in this city, 
"thrones" had long been " set for the 
house of David," i.e. for David and his 

Ancient descendants, David and his dynasty. If 

-A ssocia* 

tions natu- wc had a custom, a wise religious 

rally en- 
dear a observance, which dated from Alfred the 

Place and 

an obser- Great, and had been remodelled by (say) 
Queen Elizabeth, we should be better able 



vance. 



to sympathize in the pride which the later 
Hebrews took in observing the feasts 
instituted by Moses, in the city conquered, 
rebuilt, and fortified by David. The 
custom, dear to us because so good in 
itself, would be immeasurably dearer 
because it connected us with the past 
glories of our race, because it was 
hallowed in our thoughts by the memory 
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of the great Englishmen who were before 
us. It was with such an emotion of 
patriotic pride that the Hebrew Psalmist, 

I. 

as he passed the gates of Jerusalem, re- 
called the ancient precept of Moses, and 
the memory of the honoured and well- 
beloved king who had driven the 
Philistines from the central stronghold of 
the land, and had converted a mere fort, 
the haunt of fierce heathen, into the 
capital and Sanctuary of Israel. 

But the Psalmist is a man of God, as Most of 

ally he is 

well as a man of Israel. The Temple is impressed 

by the fact 

even dearer to him than the city. He is that the 

•^ Temple 

moved by religious as well as by patriotic \!^l^ 
emotion. The fate of Israel is bound up 2j^^^ 
with that of the palace of the Great King. 
And so, in the third strophe of the Psalm 
(ver. 6-^9), looking rather to the future 
than to the past, he breaks out into a 
profusion of good wishes for Jerusalem, 
and for all who love her, not for her own His won. 
sake simply, but mainly **for the sake of gladness, 

and awe, 

the house of the Lord." In this cordial express 
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themselves anci even impassioned invocation, it is 

in profuse , 

good cunous to find one of those puns, or plays 

wishes for 

City and on words, which are characteristic of 

Temple, 

Hebrew poetry. The leading words of 
the strophe are "peace*' and ** pros- 
perity.'* Now the Hebrew word for 
" peace " is Shalom^ and the Hebrew word 
for "prosperity" is skalvak, while the 
(Or, more Hebrew form of "Jerusalem," which 

Hterally, 

perhaps, mcans " City of Pcace," is Yexwrshalaim. 

" inherit" 

ance;' or So that, in effect, the Poet wishes shalom 
sum of and shalvah on shalaim — "peace" and 

peace.*') ^ 

"prosperity" on "the City of .Peace." 
—the Such an use of words may not strike us as 
which is indicating- any very subtle or profound 

heightened 

by a play sense of humour, or any remarkable 

on words, 

artistic skill. But we must remember that 
it is always difficult for one race to 
appreciate the humour, or wit, of another 
race. We must also remember that this 
art of playing on words and the sound of 
words — an art of which we are growing 
weary — ^was very novel and surprising to 
men not surfeited with it as we are, and 
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who were themselves for the most part 
quite incapable of the simplest dexterities 
of speech. We must remember, still 
further, that these puns are found in all 
Hebrew literature of the highest class, 
and especially in its best poetry, and must 
therefore have been held by the Hebrews 
to be impressive, and to give a tone of 
selectness and distinction to the compo — not very 

, , , humor- 

sitions of which they were a characteristic o^s to us, 

•^ but ef- 

feature. It may have needed no very^«P^^e 
subtle wit to invoke shdlom on Yeru-^^- Hebrews. 
laim — ^peace on the City of Peace ; but if 
it made the Hebrews smile and their eyes 
kindle, it served the Poet's turn. For, as 
we all know, any faint touch of humour 
lends an added pathos to impassioned 
speech. No men can make us weep and 
pray like those who can also make us 
laugh. And our Poet, although, and The 

earnest 

perhaps because, he can interject a mere Cordiauty 

of these 

play upon words, is in most deep andg>?d . 

. Wishes in- 

moving earnest. He is profuse in bene- ^"Wtabie. 

dictions. One good wish for Jerusalem 
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hurries after another throughout the 
strophe; or, rather, one and the same 
good wish is cast into many varied forms, 
denoting the fervour of the spirit from 
which they proceed. He calls on all men 
to pray for the peace of the City of Peaces 
He wishes prosperity to all who love her. 
He himself, for himself, wishes and prays, 
"Peace be within thy walls, prosperity 
within thy palaces." Not content with 
saying it for himself, he says on behalf of 
his brethren and friends, " Peace to thee," 
saluting the city as though it were a 
person. He vows that, because the House 
of Grod stands in the midst of her, he will 
never cease to seek the good of the city. 
In all this variety of form — ^in adjuration 
and prayer, in salutation and vow — ^it is 
the fervour of the devout patriot that 
speaks, and not merely the ingenuity of 
the Poet. We feel that the man is 
possessed by his theme. He holds the 
Sanctuary to be the centre and stay of the 
national life. He holds that all Israel 
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should exist for Jerusalem, and all Jeru- 
salem for the Temple, since the Temple is 
the House and Palace of the Most High. 

As he felt, so would the Pilgrims feel. The Pii- 
No song could be more suitable to their would 

heartily es- 

lips as they advanced through the lofty pouse his 

Feelings 

streets of Jerusalem, and went up the hill ^nd 
to tl^e Temple that c;rowned its summit, 
gazing as they went on the crowded 
bazaars of the city, or pausing in astonish- 
ment before the palace of some wealthy 
noble or some scion of the royal house. 
In the wonder and gladness with which 
they looked on the compact stately build- 
ings that rose around them, they would 
recall the gladness they had felt when 
they were invited to join the Caravan, and 
confess that their most sanguine anticipa- 
tions were surpassed. As they paced the 
streets, they would remember how all their 
fathers had trodden the self-same streets 
before them, and how far back the hal- 
lowed custom ran — back to the time of 
David, the champion and chief singer, 
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nay, back even to the antique time of 
Moses, the lawgiver and redeemer of 
their race. And as they approached the 
Temple, and saw it shining down upon 
them from lustrous marble wall and lofty 
pinnacle of gold, what marvel if even 
the profuse good wishes with which the 
Poet closed his Psalm proved all too few 
and weak to express the pride and joy 
and devotion which swelled within their 
breasts ! 



The There is one point which I have reserved 

iihip of the till now, because, now that we have traced 

Psahn. 

out the meaning and function of the 
Psalm, we can the better deal with it — 
viz., the question of authorship. In the 
title, as given in our Authorized Version, 
and in the Hebrew texts from which it 
is taken, the Psalm is called, ** A Song of 
Degrees, by David. * ' Could David possibly 
Reasons have written it ? It is possible that even 

"why David 

could not in his time, at least in the later years of his 

liave 

^written it. reign, the annual Feasts were celebrated 
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in Jerusalem, although, even after the ark 
was brought to Zion, the Sanctuary of the 
Lord was still at Gibeon. The Temple 
was not built till after David was gathered 
to his fathers. Even in David's time, 
too, Jerusalem was built and compact 
together, adorned with palaces and forti- 
fied with walls and towers. Nevertheless, 
I cannot but think that the rabbis who 
inserted David's name in the title were 
misled by their desire to claim all they 
could for him. His name was not, 
apparently, prefixed to the Psalm in the 
most ancient MSS. of the Psalter. Nor it is not 

to 1}G 

can we lightly concede that David himself found in 

the best 

would have reckoned it among the prime ^ss. of 
attractions of Jerusalem, that ** there were Septua- 

•^ gint, 

set ... . ihxones/or the house 0/ DavidJ*^ ^^^^' 
Moreover, that very phrase, '' thrones for^g^^nt 
the house of David," implies, when taken Hebrew 

texts 

in its most simple and obvious sense, that which the 
the Poet was thinking of David's dynasty had before 

them. 

as long established — not of David only, 
but also of many of his successors and 
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descendants. But the great argument 
against the Davidic authorship is the 
general tone of the second strophe (ver. 
4, 5). Here the Poet uses the historic 
tenses, and is manifestly recalling a time 
long past, in which the tribes went up to 
Jerusalem, to give thanks to the Name 
of the Lord. But Jerusalem was only- 
wrested from the Jebusites by David. 
How, then, could he speak of it as the 
place in which, for generations past, the 
Hebrew tribes had come before Jehovah ? 
It must On all these grounds we are compelled, 

have been 

written however reluctantly, to assign this Psalm 
Return to a later date. It was probably written 

from the * "^ 

^^®- some centuries after David's harp was 
unstrung by death, when the exiles had 
long returned from their captivity in 
Babylon, to rebuild the city of their 
fathers, and to resume the worship of the 
God of their fathers. 

And, now, what lesson shall we learn 
from the Psalm ? One lesson lies on its 
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very surface- The obvious pride and joy The Psaim 

is perti- 

of the pious Hebrews in the worship nent and 

appro- 
hallowed to them by the memory of their P'^if ^^ to 

Us • 

fathers, speak very pertinently to a time 
in which the public worship of the Sanc- 
tuary is more and more neglected, even 
by those who love God and try to do his 
will. We, indeed, have no sacred city, no 
splendid temple, in which we may meet 
and worship with all the faithful, and in 
which, for many centuries, all our fathers 
have united in forms of devotion we still 
use. But we are, or may be, members of —for we 

have not 

that one Church which has **one Lord, only Abra- 
ham, but 

one faith, one baptism." We are, or may ^^ good 

*■ ^ and great 

be, members of the holy catholic Church, ^^^» ^^^ 

' "^ ' our 

which embraces all good men of all ages '^^^^^^ * 
and throughout all the world. So often as 
we worship God, who is a Spirit, in spirit 
and in truth, we become of one spirit, and 
bind ourselves in one communion, with 
all the fathers, Hebrew and Gentile, who 
have served the God and Father of all. 
They "all ate the same spiritual meat, 

F 
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and all drank the same spiritual drink'* 
with us. By faith we are children of 
faithful Abraham. By faith we are one 
with all who, in every nation, have feared 
—and God God and sought righteousness. And if 

would 

have us our Psalm is in any sense inspired by Him 

feely as 

^e whom all good men serve, it teaches us 

we wor-^° not simply what the Hebrew pilgrims felt, 
ship Him. i^^j ^igQ ^j^^i- Qq^ would have us feel. 

He would have us glad when we are sum- 
moned to his House. He would have us 
deepen our gladness by recalling the 
glorious company, the goodly fellowship, 
with which we associate ourselves so often 
as we come and stand before Him. He 
would have us pray for the peace and 
prosperity of his Church, and seek its 
good. He assures us that we shall 
prosper as we labour for its prosperity, 
that we shall enter into peace as we seek 
its peace, 
/j their The ancicnt Hebrew pilgrims trusted 

feeling * ^ 

ours? Him. They believed his promise. They 
responded to his call. Thrice every year 



I 
I 
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they left their homes, and encountered the 
hazards of a perilous journey, that they 
might worship Him in his Temple. Will 
not they "rise up in the judgment and 
condemn us,*' if we make no sacrifice for 
the good of the House of the Lord and 
that we may worship Him in its courts ? 
And not they alone, but even their de- 
generate sons? Who is more keen for 
gain than the modem Jew? Yet even 
he gives up one day in the week, and 
that the busiest, in order that he may 
keep what he holds to be a Divine com- 
mand, and take his part in the worship 
of the Synagogue. Can we do as much ? 
Do we do as much ? 



IV. 

SONG OF THE StJPPLIANT. 

PSALM CXXIII. 

Therhyth- npHIS Psalm has one distinction which 

mical I 

strocture is to be found in ** scarcely any other 

Psalm, piece in the Old Testament." In the 
Hebrew, it has many rhymes. But these 
rhymes are purely accidental. They re- 
sult simply from the fact that many words 
are used in it with the same inflexions, and 
therefore with the same or similar termi- 
nations. Regularly recurring and inten- 
tional rhymes were not a characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry, any more than they were 
of Greek or Latin poetry. We need not, 
therefore, attempt to give a rhymed trans- 
lation of the Psalm. 
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1. Unto Thee do I lift up mine eyes, ^^^^ 

O Thou that art enthroned in heaven ! 

2. Behold, as the eyes of slaves \ 

Unto the hand of their master, \ 
As the eyes of a maiden . 

Unto the hand of her mistress, 
So our eyes are unto the Lord our Grod, 

Until He be gracious unto us. 

3. Be gracious unto us, O Lord, \ 
Be gracious unto us, 

For long have we been filled with contempt ; 
4.3 Long has our soul been filled 

\^^th the scorn of the insolent, 
The contempt of the proud* 

Assuredly the Psalm needs no singular 
or exceptional charm. It is perfect as it its Chann. 
stands. It is a little gem, cut with the 
most exquisite art. Few poems, inspired 
or iminspired, have been more admired 
or beloved. It has the charm of unity. 
It limits itself to one thought ; or, rather, 
it expresses a single mood of the soul-— 
the upward glance of a patient and hope- 
ful faith. Hence, it has been well called 
Oculus Sperans^ the " Eye of Hope.'* This 
unity, moreover, is blended with and en- 
hanced by variety of expression. While 
the first strophe sounds and illustrates the 
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single theme of the Psalm, the second, to 
use a musical term, is a ** variation" 
upon it.' 
The In the first strophe (ver. 1,2), the Poet 

Psalmist 

st^^»ar places himself before us as standing in 
^^ca - *^^ presence of the Majesty of Heaven, 
^berof^th his eye fixed on the hand of God, 
absorbed in watchful expectation of some 
sign or gesture, however slight, which 
may indicate the Divine will. He is like 
a slave standing, silent but alert, in the 
presence of an Oriental ** lord,** with 
hands folded on his breast and eyes 
fixed on his master, seeking to read, and 
to anticipate if possible, his every wish. 
He is like a maiden in attendance on her 
mistress, anxiously striving to see her 
mind in her looks, to discover and minister 
to her moods and wants. The grave 
reserved Orientals, as we know, seldom 
speak to their attendants, at least on public 
occasions. They intimate their wishes 
and commands by a wave of the hand, 
by a glance of the eye, by slight move- 
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ments and gestures which might escape 
notice were they not watched for with 
eager attention. Their slaves " hang upon 
their faces; " they ^^ fasten their eyes '* on 
the eyes of their master ; they watch and 
obey every turn of his hand, every move- 
ment of his finger. Thus the Psalmist 
conceives of ^ himself as waiting on God, 
looking to Him alone, watching for the 
faintest signal, bent on catching and 
obeying it. 

But does he wait only as a slave ? No, —nay, as 

a sabor- 

he is also a suppliant. He has been^jnate 

^^ ^ Chief, or 

wronged, contemned, oppressed. His soul governor, 
is very full, because of the contempt of 
the insolent. He has presented his peti- 
tion. He longs for redress. He is watching 
to see how his prayer will be received; 
watching not altogether without hope, for 
he knows his lord to be just, and he has 
resolved to take no refusal. So much we 
may infer even from the closing words of 
the first strophe, ** Until He be gracious 
to us.'* He is not a mere slave, or 
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attendant, though he compares himself to 
one, nay, because he compares himself to 
I one : for how should he compare himself 

with what he was ? He comes before us, 
rather, as the head man of a village, 
or the governor of a province, which has 
: suffered from exaction and oppression. 

j He represents others. He is making 

f supplication for them as well as for him- 

I self. He is resolved to wait till his lord 

be gracious, not to me^ but ** unto us.'^* 
The And this hint is taken up, Vciried, 

\ lYayerhe 

I has come expanded, m the second strophe of the 

I to urge. 

Psalm (ver. 3, 4). For here the suppliant 
breaks into a Kyrie eleison. We hear the 
prayer he has come to Court to urge. 
How much he is in earnest we learn from 
the repetition, " Be gracious unto us^ be 

i gracious unto us^ How much he has 

suffered we learn from that other repeti- 
tion, '* Long have we been filled with con- 
tempt^ long has our soul been filled with the 
scorn of the insolent, the contempt of the 

= ^ proudJ"^ We feel, we cannot but feel, that 

i 



^ f 
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he and those whom he represents have 
been deeply wronged, that they have 
suffered long and much. We are struck, 
we cannot but be struck, with the meek- 
ness they have displayed, and still display. 
No word of impatience or resentment 
breaks from their spokesman's lips, no 
imprecation on his foes or theirs. He 
asks for justice, as a grace j to the wronged; 
he does not ask for vengeance on the 
wrongdoers. 

Who is it, then, that he represents ? On whose 

, . . behalfhe 

for whom does he make supplication in speaks, 
the court of Heaven? He is the repre- 
sentative of Israel, of all who can name 
Jehovah ** our God.'* They are the ser- 
vants, the people, of the Lord. They 
have long suffered 

. . . the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

They know not what to do, but their 
eyes are up unto the Lord their King. 



t 

I 
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They are his. Their future lies in his 
hand. At last He will take compassion 
on his own. And they will wait, wait 
patiently, for Him, knowing that, though 
He tarry. He will come, and come to 
give them the desire of their heart. 

The In what age this Psalm was written, it 

Author^ ... 

skip of iht IS impossible to determine. It con tarns 

F^alm un- 
certain, no clecir indication of date or authorship. 

And there were many periods in the 

history of the Jews in which they were 

filled with the scorn of the insolent, with 

the contempt of men dressed in a little 

brief authority, which they used the more 

fantastically and despotically because it 

was brief Possibly, the Psalm may have 

been written by an exile in Babylon who, 

groaning under the Chaldean despotism, 

looked with patient hope for the deliver- 

Ptobabiy ance which he knew to be at hand. More 

written by ^ . ^ 

one of the probably, it was written by one of the 

JrOviSy Of 

Br^hets, prophets who, after the return from the 
Return; Captivity, laboured with Ezra and Nehe- 
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miah for the rebuilding of the Temple 
and the restoration of Jerusalem. How 
keenly the returned exiles suffered from 
the "scorn" and "contempt'* of the 
Samaritans and their leaders we learn 
from the Sacred Chronicle. "TheyNeh. ii. 

19; andiv. 

laughed us to scorn/' sighs Nehemiah, i-s- 
"and despised us, and said, What is this 
thing ye do? Will ye rebel against the 
king ? ' ' With deep resentment he re- 
cords the very words in which the Sama- 
ritan leaders- couched their gibes: how 
Sanballat said, "What do these feeble 
Jews ? Will they fortify themselves ? will 
they sacrifice? will they make an end in 
a day ? will they revive the stones out of 
the heaps of rubbish which was burned ? 
how Tobiah sneered, "If so much as a 
fox should run up that which they build, 
he shall break down their stone wall." As 
he records their flaunts and jeers, Nehemiah 
breaks out into the passionate cry, "Hear, 
O our God, for we are despised, and turn 
their reproach upon their own head, and 
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give them for a prey in the land of cap- 
tivity, and cover not their iniquity, and 
let not their sin be blotted out before 
—since it thee!" And, indeed, we do not need 

so aptly 

portrays this bitter prayer to teach us how deeply 

the Senti- 

menteof the Stem Puritan Hebrews, who had en- 

thatEra. ' 

dured the loss of all things for the sake 
of Jerusalem, would resent the insolence 
of the gay pagan cavaliers who rode up 
to their rising walls, to taunt and jeer at 
** these feeble Jews,'* and at the pother 
they were making among the blackened 
ruins. Their souls would, we know, be 
exceedingly filled with contempt, with the 
scorn of the insolent, the contempt of the 
proud. And, very probably, our Psalm 
was originally a sigh for deliverance from 
the insolence of the petty Samaritan 
despots who, favoured by Persian officials, 
seized every opportunity of harassing and 
insulting them. 
It would, But whoever was the author of the 

therefore, 

aptly ex- Psalm, and whatever the period at which 

press the ^ 

Feelings of it was Written, the Hebrew pilgrims often 
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found it much to their mind. There were the pu- 

grims, at 

many dark years in their history, years of many 
disaster, defeat, subjection. From the 
time of the Captivity they knew little rest. 
Invasion succeeded to invasion, war to 
war. They never continued in one stay, —since 
And in all the clouded years of these five suffered 

from the 

centuries — ^when the Syrians, the Greeks, insolence 

•^ and Con- 

the Romans were in the land — they must [^^^p* ®^ 
have known what it was to be loaded and fftg^uS* 
bowed down with **the scorn of the^^^"^' 
insolent." Again and again they must 
have taken refuge in the conviction that, 
though men might be against them. He 
who sat " enthroned in heaven," ruling 
over all races, determining all events, was 
at once their Judge and their Friend. 
Again and again they must have felt 
that they stood waiting on the Lord, like 
the slave whose eyes are fixed on his 
master's hand, like the suppliant who has 
appealed for redress. Again and again, 
therefore, no prayer would be more native 
to their lips than, ** Be gracious unto us, 
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O Lord, be gracious unto us, for long have 
—down to we been filled with contempt." As the 

the time of 

tiie Roman Caravan advanced from range to range, 

Impera- 

^ors-. from city to city, and they saw new proofs 
that the enemy was in the land, and the 
alien ruled over them ; as they watched 
the Roman cohort winding along the road, 
or saw the Roman guard lounging in 
the city gate, or were plundered by the 
publicans who searched their baggage and 
demanded the Roman dues and tolls, and 
felt how impossible it was for them to re- 
sist a power so mighty and so ubiquitous ; 
if the fiercer spirits among them were 
roused to a stem and fiery resentment, 
those of a gentler mould might well sigh 
out their grief and hope in the verses of 
our Psalm. 
ThePsaim Among the pilgrims who went up to 
Jerusalem to keep the Feast, while the 



probably 
lavourite 
one with 



tiie Lord Romans lorded it over the land, there was 

Jesus, ' 

one with whom I can well believe this 
Psalm would be a special favourite, if only 
because it is so humble, so patient, so 
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hopeful in its tone. We know that the 
Lord Jesus **sang a hymn/' the Hallel^ 
with his disciples at the Passover supper. 
We know, too, that for twenty years He 
went up from Galilee to the Holy City, as 
the law ordained, that He might appear 
before the Lord in the Temple. And if, 
while He was a young and growing man, 
before his manifestation unto Israel, the 
more brilliant and joyful songs of the 
Pilgrim Psalm-book most happily accorded 
with his moods, yet, surely, when He was "t^p®" 
" despised and rejected of men,'' when He ^,^g ^® 

r J ' . closing 

was "oppressed and afflicted," when Heg^^^ 
became " the Man of sorrows and the Ac- 
quaintance of grief," and men "hid their 
faces from Him," esteeming Him "smitten 
of Grod and afflicted," then, surely, his 
soul was "filled with contempt," and He 
would cry — 

Unto Thee do I lift up mine eyes, 
O Thou that art enthroned in heaven ! 

The Psalm would commend itself to Him 
by that sense of utter dependence on Grod 



< 
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and that patient trust in Him which still 
breathes through every verse. When his 
kinsfolk and neighbours turned to Him 
that He might choose and lead the song, 
He would be apt, one thinks, to select 
this Psalm, which had already soothed 
and calmed many a devout but weary 
soul. 

The Psalm Quite apart from all these sacred memo- 

should be , 

dear to us ries and traditions, however, the Psalm 

also, 

is dear to us for its own sake. It gives 
brief but impressive expression to all the 
gentler and nobler moods of the man who 
" suffers, and is strong,'* — to his sense of 
utter dependence on Grod, to his entire 
submission to the Divine will, to his eager 
and watchful obedience, to his patience 
while that Will ordains that he shall only 
** stand and wait," to his unfaltering trust 
in the rectitude and goodness of that Will, 
to his hope that it will yet take on forms 
of grace, to the charity which constrains 
him to include his fellows in his prayer for 
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the succours of Heavenly Mercy. Luther 
happily construes and applies it when he 
says of the Psalm, ** This is a deep sigh— since we 

also are 

of a pained heart, which looks round on ofttn ex- 
posed to 

all sides, and seeks friends, protectors, ^^^^i?'^^^ 
and comforters, but can find none. There- ^^p*- 
fore, it says, 'Where shall I, a poor 
despised man, find refuge ? I am not so 
strong as to be able to preserve myself; 
wisdom and plans fail me among the 
multitude of adversaries who assault me : 
therefore I come to Thee, O my God ; to 
Thee I lift mine eyes, O Thou that 
dwellest in the heavens.' He places 
over against each other the Inhabitant 
of heaven and the inhabitants of the 
earth, and reminds himself that, though 
the world be high and powerful, God is 
higher still. What shouldest thou do, 
then, when the world despises and insults 
thee ? Turn thine eyes thither, and see 
that God, with his beloved angels and his 
elect, looks down on thee, rejoices in thee, 
and loves thee." 
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Howdiffi. Yet it is not easy for us thus to take 

cult, at 

such times, refugee in God from the injustice and 

to rest in 

^dj contempt of men, to hold fast our trust in 
Him when our hearts darken with the 
darkening day ; often it seems well-nigh, 

—for our or evcn quite, impossible. We cannot 

Miseries 

commonly forget that, as the captivity and subjection 
si^^ °^ ^^ ^^^ Jews sprang from their sins, so also 
our sufferings are commonly the due re- 
ward of our deeds. We are only too apt 
to forget that our miseries, like those 
of the Jews, are intended for correction, 
not for destruction ; that, " when we are 
chastened, we are chastened of the Lord, 
that we may not be destroyed with the 
world," but redeemed into life eternal. 
And hence,, in place of drawing near unto 
God, and taking refuge in Him, we are 
prone to despair of ourselves, to bend our 
eyes on the earth, instead of lifting them 
with patient pleading trust to Him who 
—and yet sits enthroned in heaven. Even when we 

we resent 

them, and are Compelled to have recourse unto God, 

hate those ^ 

who have to ask Him to redress our wrongs or 
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to deliver us from our misery, we too often brought 

them upon 

take bitter and resentful thoughts into his «s. 
very Presence; we cry out against the 
men who have been as the scourge in his 
hands, and, like Nehemiah, we ask at once 
for mercy and for vengeance. Nothing is 
harder for us than to trust in the unfailing 
compassion of the God against whom we 
have sinned, and to believe that '' his 
love is more than all our sin,*' except it 
be to forgive them that have sinned 
against us. Yet, by this implacable This im- 

^ placability 

temper, we defeat our own hope and void the reason 

^ why our 

our own prayer. For how can we enter ^yff ^^^^^ 

*^ -^ rehefisnot 

into peace while our hearts are fevered *^^®'^^- 
with resentment ? How can God Himself 
give us rest while we will retain the angry 
and vindictive moods that heat and perturb 
us? To what good end do we take a 
"Lord, have mercy upon us'* into our 
lips, so long as our hearts are crying, 
"Lord, avenge us on our adversaries?'* 
If our heart goes out after evil, while we 
seek good only with the lipj we may be 
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sure that evil will win, and darken, the 
Our only day. The sole attitude that becomes us 

Hope lies 

in Meek- in the Divine presence is that of the 

ness and 

TiTist Psalmist. We should stand with our eyes 
on God as the slave bends his eyes on the 
hand of his master, as the maiden hangs 
on the face of her mistress, making his 
will our will, seeking eagerly to catch 
and anticipate his wish, waiting his time 
patiently, because our hope is in Him. 
Could we but rise into this attitude of 
patience and hope, what could harm us, 
what disturb us ? Is not He who fills the 
throne of heaven more and greater than 
all the inhabitants of the earth ? If He 
be for us, who can be against us ? What 
though all men should wrong and despise 
us, and speak ill of us, and plot evil 
against us in their hearts; if He is our 
**good Lord," our Friend, our Refuge, 
our Strength, we are secure. If we know 
Him to be our Friend and Saviour, and 
trust in Him, and leave all in his hands, 
and occupy ourselves in discovering and 
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doing his will, and love them that hate us, 
and bless them that curse us, and do good 
to them that despitefuUy use us, we are 
in that secure asylum which is impregnable 
to every assault, we possess a peace which 
no lapse of time and no change of fortune 
can impair. 

If, then, at times, we resemble, as, when we 

gain these, 

alas, we often do, we gain 

alL 
. A child forsaken, waking suddenly, 

Whose gaze, afeard, on all things round doth rove, 
And seeth only that it cannot see 
The meeting eyes of love, 

yet let us remember that the eyes of 
Love are therey above us ; and that so soon 
as, ** instead of gazing on all things 
round,'* we ** lift up our eyes" to Him 
who is " enthroned in heaven," we shall 
see **the meeting eyes" of Divine Love, 
and by that happy vision find our fear 
cast out by childlike trust, and our 
sorrow turned into joy. 



V. 

I 

SONG OF THE REDEMPTION. 

PSALM CXXIV. 

TheM- TN all probability Psalm cxxiii. was 
pSi^ written either while the Jews were 

czziv — 'Vi 

—date ' pining in their Babylonian captivity, or 

from the 

Return, shortly after their return to their native 

and ex- 
press the and beloved land. In the one case, it 

Tanons 

wMc?&e ^^ *^^ ^^S^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ waits, in 
Sntem!^* calm patient trust, for the moment in 
plated It. y^iyi^i^ Qq^ y^[ii ]3g gracious to his people, 

and restore them to the land and city 
of their fathers. In the other case, it is 
the supplication of the restored exile who, 
filled with the contempt of the insolent 
Samaritans, appeals .to Him that sits 
enthroned in heaven for succour and 
consolation. But whatever uncertainty 
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may hang over the date of that Psalm, 
there is none as to the period at which 
the three next were written. Beyond a 
doubt they date from, and after, the 
return to Judea. Psalm cxxiv. joyfully what 

these 

announces that at last the bonds of the Moods 

» were. 

Captivity are broken and Israel set free. 
Psalm cxxv. celebrates the protecting 
care of God, girt about with which the 
little colony of redeemed captives is 
secure, despite "the rod of wickedness " 
in the hands of " the workers of iniquity." 
While Psalm cxxvi. breathes a prayer for 
the restoration of their brethren who are 
still captives to the alien, and entreats 
that those who still **sow in tears" may 
soon "reap with songs of joy." These 

« 

three Psalms are among the most charm- 
ing and pathetic, as they are also among 
the most finished and elaborate, com- 
positions of the Psalter. They have 
been dear to many an oppressed and 
afflicted race; many a soul, fevered 
with strife and misery, has drawn a 
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living solace from these wells of con- 
solation. 
Psalm In the Authorized Version, Psalm cxxiv. 

cxxiv. not 

by David is erroneouslv ascribed to David, and 

— Reasons 

for that thus Carried back some five centuries 

Conclu- 
sion, beyond its true date. The *' <?/" David," 

or ^^ by David,^' is not found in the most 
ancient Versions. The Psalm contains 
Aramaic words and constructions which 
did not come into use till centuries after 
David had fallen asleep. The theme 
of the Psalm is, obviously, such a cap- 
tivity as David never experienced. In 
short, all the indications of time point 
to the period when, led by Zerubbabel, 
some fifty thousand of the Hebrew 
captives, enfranchized by the decree of 
Cyrus, crossed the desert and climbed 
its rocky passes on their way to the 
wasted land and ruined city of their 
ancestors. No doubt the rabbi who 
inserted David's name in the title was 
misled by the recurrence in this Psalm 
of certain metaphors which David had 
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used in his acknowledged poems. He 
knew that David had employed the 
images of the overwhelming torrent and 
of the bird escaping from the broken 
snare; and he too hastily concluded 
that, because these images were em- 
ployed in this Psalm, this, too, must 
have had David for its author. But, 
before we go further, let us read the 
Poem itself. 

If the Lord had not been for us, P^alm 

• 

May Israel now say, — cxxiv. 

If the Lord had not been for us, 

When men rose up against us ; 
Then had they swallowed us up alive, 
When their wrath was kindled against us : 
Then had the waters overwhelmed us, 
The torrent had gone over our soul ; 

Then had gone over our soul 

The proudly-swelling waters. 

6. Blessed be the Lord who hath not given us 

A prey to their teeth. 

7. Our soul hath escaped 

Like a bird out of the snare of the fowler : 
The snare was broken, 
And we— we escaped. 

8. Our help is in the name of Jehovah, 

The Maker of heaven and earth. 

In the ancient Oriental world, Babylon 



i 
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The Story wos oiuch what the France of the first 

of the 

Redemp. Napoleon was in the modem European 

tion and 

the Re- world ; and its capture by the hardy- 
Persians of Cyrus was even more astonish- 
ing than the defeat of Napoleon by the 
English. It was the great military empire 
of antiquity, " that fierce and impetuous 
nation, which marched across the breadths 
of the earth, to seize upon dwelling- 
places that were not its own." Its 
victorious arms were in every land. It 
gathered to itself the strength and the 

The Won- riches of all nations. That it should be 
overthrown by the poor hill-tribes of 
Persia, led by Cyrus, had, indeed, been 
predicted by Isaiah, but was, neverthe- 
less, well-nigh as great a marvel to the 
Jews as to other Eastern races. That 
the Lord should *' stir up the spirit of 
the King of Persia" to proclaim Jehovah 
"the God of heaven," to affirm, **the 
Lord God of heaven, who hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth, hath 
charged me to build Him a house at 
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and to set free as many of 

I people" as were willing- to "go up 

isalem and build the house of the 

God of Israel," — all this was so 

;©, so unexpected, so far beyond 

1 of hope, that, when the Hebrew 

heard it, they were "like unto 

^that dream," and could not believe 

nder and joy. " This was the 

fa doing," none but He could have 

it, "and it was marvellous in their 

hear the echoes of their wonder Echoes of 

„ , , . - IhisWon- 

aeir loy in the Psalm before us. Its der in the 

■* ^ Psalm. 

fairly dance with exultation and 

I astonishment. It heaps similitude 

nilitude. It repeats and returns 

Itself. It abounds with pathetic 

5 and burdens. We feel the press 

\hurry of the Poet's spirit through all 

beauty of his verse, and are conscious 

his heart is throbbing with emotions 

hich he cannot find fit words ; that, 

cannot find new and larger forms of 
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Speech, or any forms that will give his 
heart full scope, he is compelled to fall 
back on words he has used before, and, 
by lingering on them as though loth to 
leave them, shew us how deeply he is 
moved. All this, no doubt, was pure 
nature with him, although on us it has the 
effect of the most exquisite art. He is 
simply bent on uttering what is unutter- 
able; he is not thinking how he shall 
elaborate a finished poem ; and yet, had 
he been only a gifted artist, striving, by 
use of the most perfect forms of poesy, to 
weave a soul-subduing charm, what more 
could he have done than he has done? 
how could he more subtly charm us than 
by these long-drawn repetitions, these 
tender refrains, these recurring burdens ? 
The I • ** NoWy'* if ever, he sings, *' may Israel 

and inten- Say " — ^and mark how the same words and 

tion of the , , 

First terms of speech recur again and agam — 
^^ if the Lord had not been for usy if the 
Lord had not been for us when men rose up 
against usy when their wrath was kindled 
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against tcs^ then," as ravenous beasts their 
prey, ** had they swallowed us up alive ; then 
had the waters overwhelmed us^^ as of old 
the Red Sea engulphed the Egyptians ; 
**then the mountain-torrent^^ swollen by 
fierce heavy rains, ^^had gone over our 
soul ; then had gone over our soul the proudly - 
swelling waters^ In this first strophe 
(ver. I — 5), then, the Psalmist compares 
the Hebrew captives, lost in the vast, 
populous, and hostile empire of Babylon, 
to the prey which ravenous beasts stand 
ready to devour, to drowning men strug- 
gling hopelessly in the swift mountain 
torrent that swirls and dashes through the 
rocks, or in the tempestuous sea that hurls 
its waves to heaven. To him it seems no 
less marvellous that they should have been 
delivered from their enemies than that the 
quarry struck down by fierce beasts of 
prey should be rescued from their teeth ; 
or that the victim, swept along by the 
fierce current, or beaten down by huge 
waves and strong, should be saved from 
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the fury of the waters. And the effect of 
these figures is indefinitely enhanced by 
the lingering repetition of phrase after 
phrase, by which our tardy and inactive 
imaginations are, as it were, roused to 
activity, and fastened on the images he 
calls up before us. 
The Nor is the second strophe (ver. 6 — 8) 

Stracture , 

and inten- less beautiful than the first. Openmg 

tion of the 

Second 'y^ith a thanksgiving to Heaven, it falls 
back on the image of the third verse. 
There the Psalmist had compared the 
Hebrews to a prey which the ravening 
beast swallows up alive ; here, he blesses 
Jehovah that they have not been ** given 
as a prey to the teeth ' ' of their enemies. 
Nay, he strikes out a new yet closely 
related figure, over which he lingers, as, 
in the previous strophe, he had lingered 
on the image of the overwhelming waters 
— that of the bird and the broken snare. 
As he conceives of Israel escaping from 
the teeth of Babylon, like a quarry from 
the fangs and claws of a beast of prey, a 
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new similitude of unhoped-for deliverance 
occurs to him, and he exultingly sings, 
" Our soul hath escarped like a bird out of the 
snare of the fowlers ; the snare was broken^ 
and we — we escaped ^ You can even hear 
the triumphant laugh which breaks that 
last line, the laugh of exultation over 
the Babylonian fowler, defrauded of his 
captive : ** and we — ^we escaped ! " 

Indeed, the whole Psalm is alive with God's 

goodness 

joy, the joy of an escape, of a triumph, as the Spring 

'^ '' '' "^ ^ * of the Joy 

wonderful as it was unexpected. The ^nd ex- 

^ mtation of 

'Babylonian beast has lost its prey, the*^®^^*^- 
Babylonian torrent its victim, the Baby- 
lonian fowler his prize. And yet it is no 
exultation in his own wit or might which 
fills the Poet's heart. It is not in these 
that he glories, but in God ; for it is not 
by these that he has been delivered from 
the toils in which he was caught, from 
the waters in which he was drowning. 
Throughout, the Psalm gives the glory to 
God alone. The first strophe opens with 
the confession, ** If Jehovah had not been 
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for us, and had not shewn Himself strong 
in our behalf, we must have been swal- 
lowed up and overwhelmed." The second 
strophe opens with a thanksgiving to 
Jehovah^ who has not given them as a 
prey to the teeth of their foes. And the 
whole Psalm closes and reaches its climax 
in the solemn ascription — 

Our help is in the name ofyehovah, 
The Maker of heaven and earth. 

It is only because He who made all things, 
and who is ever making and ruling them, 
had once more surprised them with a 
revelation of his power and goodness, that 
the captives have escaped to Mount Zion, 
and are once more praising God in the 
place which He has chosen for Himself. 
And hence their joy is *'a joy in the 
Lord." 
HowweU It was well for them that they could 

it was that 

the rejoice in God. They had little else in 

Hebrews "^ "^ 

^^«^^- which to rejoice. True, they were free, 

MLd^r^oice ^^^ Were passionate lovers of freedom, 
m God, g^^ ^jj^y ^gj.^ fg^^ ^j^(j poor, and weak, 
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and troubled on every side. Not quitd 
fifty thousand of them responded at first 
to the enfranchizing decree of Cyrus. 
And even these were still dependants on 
his bounty. They returned to a land —since ail 

else WAS 

wasted by fire and sword, choked with or seemed 

to be, 

jungle, overrun with wild beasts, and to a against 

' X them. 

city which had been reduced to a mere 
heap of ruins. The half-heathen inhabit- 
ants of Samaria plundered and derided 
them, and were only kept from flying at 
their throats by the Persian satraps. In 
number about as many as the inhabitants 
of a third or fourth rate English town, 
they had to colonize and redeem to the 
uses of husbandry a country as large as 
Wales, to rebuild and guard a city once 
larger and more sumptuous than many of 
the smaller European capitals. They had 
to watch against surprise while they built. 
The fields, which they had laboriously 
cleared and tilled, were often plundered 
by marauding bands as the harvest 
approached. Yet these men were the men 

H 
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who first sang this joyful and exultant 
Psalm! With what stout hearts must 
they have looked fortune, and misfortune, 
in the face ! 
The Secret And if we ask the secret of their 

of their 

Joy— an Strength, the answer is plain and clear. 

unfaltering ^ 

Trust in It is simply this — ^trust in God. He had 

Him, ^ -^ 

based on delivered them from the Babylonian snare: 

the Mercy -^ 

Se\^^ would He not sustain and guard them 
now that they had escaped? He had 
plucked them out of the dark tempestuous 
sea in which they were sinking ; would 
He not give them rest from their enemies 
round about, and establish the work of 
their hands upon them, now that they had 
returned to the city He loved, and were 
rebuilding the House in which He dwelt ? 
Was it not reasonable to suppose that He 
had a purpose of mercy concerning them 
who had wrought so great a deliverance 
for them, and that He would carry it 
out? ^ 

—and on In their captivity, moreover, they had 
rowfuiEx-for ever renounced the idolatry of their 
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T 

fathers. They had learned the first lesson penencc of 
of their law, " Hear, O Israel, the Lord of trusting 

in other 

thy God is one Lord." Even Cyrus theGod«. 
Persian had recognized Jehovah as '*the 
God of heaven.*' They had settled into 
an invincible faith in Him who had 
touched the heart of the conqueror of 
their captors, who had brought them 
through so many and strange perils to 
the land and city they loved. He was 
their Saviour; He, their Friend. And 
they were glad in Him, ** the Maker of 
heaven and earth," and would be glad in 
Him, whatever might befall. Whatever 
came, could not He, who made heaven 
and earth, defend and succour them ? 

Some of the Commentators find the The 

- Figures in 

figures of this Psalm startlmg and exces- which 

^ their Joy 

sive. They say: ** The swelling waters f^P^fssed 
rising till they threaten to sweep all ^^^'^y*- 
before them is an image expressing, far 
more strongly than anything in the 
history would seem to warrant, the 
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hostility of their conquerors to the Jews. 
The bird escaped from the broken snare 
is an image rather of sudden unlooked- 
for deliverance, than of a return so deli- 
berate, so slow, and, in some instances, 
—they apparently so reluctant, as that of the 

need not 

therefore Jews from Babvlon. The fifiiires remind 

be referred -^ J t> 

to the De- one rather of the earlier deliverance from 

byeracce 

^j^Lt : EgyP^' The Egyptians did * rise up * 
against them. Pharaoh and his chariots 
followed hard after them, and did seem 
as if about to swallow them up, when they 
were entangled in the wilderness. The 
waves of the Red Sea overwhelming thejr 
enemies might have suggested naturally 
the figure by which the might of their 
enemies was itself compared to swelling 
waters. The hasty flight might well be 
likened to the escape of the bird from the 
broken snare ; the blow struck in the 
death of the first-born to the breaking of 
the snare." Hence they remind us both 
that "the language of poetry must not 
be too closely pressed,'' and that the 
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psalmists and prophets of Israel habitually 
compare ** the return from Babylon to the 
deliverance from Egypt. Twice had the 
nation been in bondage to other nations, 
in a strange land ; twice had the yoke of 
its masters been broken; and, unlike as 
the^ circumstances may have been under 
which the two great acts of national 
redemption were accomplished, still the 
One was naturally associated in the minds 
and thoughts of the people with the other. 
And hence a poet celebrating the one 
might almost unconsciously borrow hisPerownc 

in loco, 

imagery from the other." 

To a certain limited extent, I believe —they arc 

fiilly war- 

this conception of the Psalm to be true ranted by 

^ ^ ^ theWon- 

and helpful. Assuredly the inspired ^erof the 
Hebrew poets do associate the return ^^^^ 
from Babylon with the exodus from 
Egypt in their thoughts, just as the 
French historians can hardly speak of any 
of their more recent revolutions without 
casting a backward glance on the great 
revolution at the close of the eighteenth 
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century. There may be a sub-reference, 
therefore, in the language and figures of 
the Psalm to the ancient deliverance from 
Egypt. But I cannot for a moment admit 
that these are too startling and excessive 
to describe the captivity in Babylon and 
the redemption from that captivity. What 
Hebrew could ever forget how the armies 
of Chaldea had marched through the 
goodly land, rifling it of its treasures, and 
sweeping off its inhabitants till none were 
left to till the ground? To a Hebrew 
poet it might well seem that all his race 
were overwhelmed and lost as in a cruel 
flood. What event was ever more 
startling than the sudden collapse of the 
mighty power of Babylon before the 
assault of the Persian arms? To a 
Hebrew poet it might well seem that an 
event so abrupt and incredible was as the 
breaking of a snare from which, when 
broken, the imprisoned birds might 
escape; 

On the whole, then, we may conclude 
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that, in this Psalm, we have a description, 
as sober and accurate in tone as it is 
lovely in form, of the great deliverance 
wrought for Israel when God turned their 
captivity, and brought them back to the 
land which He had promised to their 
fathers and to their seed after them. 



But what had the Pilgrims to do with The Psaim 

appro- 

the return from the Captivity ? with what pnate to 

^ ^^ thePil- 

propriety could they take this Song on g™"^' use, 
their lips? The answer to that question —both be- 

1 • 1 « /. cause they 

is twofold. First, their land was often were often 

oppressed 

afterward overrun with enemies — by the by foreign 
Greeks, the Syrians, the Romans — and, 
so often as they were bound and op- 
pressed, they would find the Psalm 
welcome and appropriate. Just as when 
we are engaged in any political conflict, 
we encourage ourselves by recalling the 
happy issue of similar conflicts in which 
we, or our fathers, have been engaged, 
so the Jews, whenever the conqueror 
was in the land, would take new heart 
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as they recalled the deliverances which 
-and be- God had WFOught for them of old. And, 

cause it ^ 

J^**.* , again, songs and lyrics which celebrate 

Nabonal o o • 

Sliotic ^^^ glories of national history, and nourish 
^*^°^* the sentiment of patriotism, are at no 
time altogether inappropriate on the lips 
of a people. Do we never sing, *',Rule, 
Britannia," save when our fleets are 
sweeping the seas in search of hostile 
armadas, or *'God save the Queen," 
except when we think her Majesty to be 
in imminent danger ? Why, then, should 
not the Jews, as the Caravans went up, 
year by year, to Jerusalem, take delight 
in recalling so great an event in their 
history as that celebrated in our Psalm ? 
We may well believe that they did thus 
delight in it. We may well believe that 
the Psalm was grateful to them even when 
there was peace in the land, and even 
more grateful when they were exposed 
to war and conquest. 

Nay, more, is there any time in which 
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the nilinff sentiment of the Psalm — loyful JoyftJ 

^ ^ ^ -^ Trust in 

trust in God founded on a memorable ^^,^»o'' 

should be, 

experience of his saving power — is in-g^jg^g^jT 
appropriate on the lips of any man ? ^^^ * 
May not we, may not all, who have 
"tasted that the Lord is good," sing 
as sincerely and heartily as the Jews 
themselves, " If the Lord had not been 
for us, we had been swallowed up, we 
had been carried away as by a torrent, 
we had been overwhelmed as in a raging 
sea? '^ May not we, at all times, ** bless 
the Lord, who has not given us up as a 
prey, but has broken the snares in which 
we were caught, so that we too have 
escaped ? " May we not, should we not, 
thankfully and joyfully avow that the 
Maker of heaven and earth has been, 
and is, and will be, our Help ? Amid the 
sorrowful and perplexing vicissitudes to 
which we are exposed, nothing is more 
essential than that we should know that 
He who made all things, and rules all 
things, is our Refuge and Friend. Living, 
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as we do, amid the play of vast forces, 
natural and political, over which we have 
but the slenderest control; affected, and 
profoundly affected, by events which we 
can neither shape nor foresee : how can 
we carry a steadfast and composed heart 
to our daily toils unless we repose in 
the divine and tender Wisdom which 
orders all events and controls all forces 
to ends of righteousness and love ? How 
can we know any mirth, save the mirth 
of fools, unless we can joy and rejoice in 
Qod our Saviour ? 
—and may Do any cxclaim, **Ah, would that we 

be attained 

t>y us, could live in a saving and cheerful trust 
in the friendly care and good-will of God, 
a trust that should really save us from 
the wasting excitements of anxiety and 
fear, and quicken the songs of a holy 
mirth within our hearts!" Well, and 
why should you not ? God's will is your 
salvation; his aim, the universal welfare. 
He has given you such proofs and as- 
surances of his good-will toward you as 
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the Hebrews of the Captivity and the 
Return did not and could not receive. 
In Christ Jesus He has both said, and 
shewn, that He is love. If they could be 
jo)rful in Him, why may not you ? 

Do you object — ** But our poor and —however 

sinful or 

miserable conditions! How can we be miserable 

we nvay 

glad in poverty, in sickness, in distress ? ^ * 
And our sins ! How can we be glad while 
we have so many iniquities to mourn, 
while we have sorrowfully to confess that 
most of our miseries and fears are the 
due results of our transgressions ? ' ' 

Your sins and miseries ! Ah, but con- —for were 

not the 

sider the miseries and sins of the Jews who Hebrews 

who sang 

sang this Psalm. So deeply had they ti^is :^aim 
transg^ressed, that the Grod of all compas- *°^ ^, , 

<^ ' -^ miserable 

sion had sold them into captivity to^^^"^®^ 
their foes, in order that, by the rigours 
of bondage, they might be constrained 
to repent. Day by day, too, even after 
they had returned to Jerusalem, their 
iniquities stared them in the face and 
pursued them with new calamities, testi- 
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fying against them from the ruins of the 
fair city of their fathers, from roads and 
streets cumbered with charred embers and 
fallen stones, from fields choked with 
briars and thorns. They were poor, they 
were afflicted, they were oppressed ; they 
went in danger of their lives; they were 
girt about with cruel and insolent foes. 
Yet they could trust in God, and rejoice 
in Him! Are your sins more heinous 
than theirs ? Are your miseries to be 
compared to theirs? Even if they are, 
there is forgiveness with God, and 
succour. They found peace, they rose 
to joy, because they had learned to look, 
away from their sins, to Him "whose 
love is more than all our sins," because 
they had learned to see in the very 
calamities bred by their sins a Divine 
discipline of correction and recovery. 
And there is none other hope for us. 
We must trust in the compassion of Him 
to whom we confess our iniquities, we 
must take the natural consequences as 
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Divine corrections of our iniquities, if, 
however deeply we have offended and 
whatever the afflictions we endure, we 
are to sing and give praise to the Lord 
our God. 




VI. 

SONG OF THE RETURN. 

PSALM CXXV. 

First t. They that put their trust in the Lord are like Mount Zion 

Strophe. Which cannot be moved, (but) standeth fast for ever. 

2. As for Jerusalem, mountains are round about her ; 

And the Lord is round about his people, 
From this time forth and for evermore. 

3. For the rod of wickedness shall. not rest on the lot of the 

righteous, 
Lest the righteous stretch forth his hand unto iniquity. 

Second 4. Do good, O Lord, to them that are good. 

Strophe. ^j^j ^^ ^jjgj^ ^^^^ j^,.g upright in their hearts ; 

5. But as for them tliat bend their paths crooked, 

May the Lord clear them out of the way 
"With the workers of iniquity. 
Peace be upon Israel. 

The Psalm T7VEN as we read this Psalm in our 

beautiful 1"^ 

i^dlfit English Bible, it wins upon us by 

stands, j^-g simple yet beautiful expression of 

some of our most familiar thoughts and 

hopes and desires. For which of us does 
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not rejoice in the thought that God is 
about us, like a wall, defending us from 
the incursions of evil ? Which of us does 
not hope that He will not suffer the 
wicked to achieve a final triumph over the 
righteous ? Which of us does not pray 
that He will do good to the good, and 
clear the workers of iniquity from their 
path ? Which of us does not long and 
sigh for peace, peace for our own dis- 
quieted hearts, and for the whole Israel 
of God ? 

And when we remember that- this More 

T-k'-i • r^ beautiful 

Psalm was sung- by the Pilg-rim Caravans when con- 

^ -^ . ^ ^ nected 

on their way to Jerusalem, it takes new ^t^. its 

•^ •' onginal 

meaning and force. For, now, we find in ^^^* 
it an expression of the natural pride which 
the Hebrew nation took in its beautiful 
capital, standing on Zion and girdled 
about with mountains, and of that trust in 
God as the Guardian and Defender of his 
people, and that assured conviction of the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil, which 
were characteristic of the Hebrew faith. 
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Most But even thus we do not reach either 

beautiful 

when the original or the complete meaning of 



viewed in 

the light of the Psalm. It is a national lyric which 
celebrates the events of a momentous 



the Time 
which 
veit 
lirth. 



g 



It dates 
from the 
Return, 
when. 



crisis in the Hebrew story; and, as we 
connect it with those events and read it 
in the light they shed upon it, every verse, 
and every sentence even, grows lustrous 
with a new and more definite significance. 
And if we are of those who ^^ search the 
Scriptures," to discover what and what 
manner of thing they signify, and to 
possess ourselves of ** the mind of the 
Spirit" by whom they were inspired, we 
shall not be content until we can ** read 
between the lines ' ' of the Song, and find 
the history which gives it shape and 
force. 

Like the two Psalms between which it 
stands. Psalm cxxv. dates from the 
return from the Captivity. At various 
periods, extending over a century, the 
tribes of Israel had been carried away 
captive by the Babylonian armies, and 
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transferred to the vast, populous, and 
hostile empire of Chaldea, in which they 
were lost like the pools on the beach that 
are absorbed by the rising tide. Some 
seventy years after the last remnant of 
Judah had been swept from their native 
land, the mighty empire of Babylon fell 
before the assault of Cyrus and his 
Persian troops. In the very first year of 
his conquest, Cyrus issued a decree, 
authorizing and inviting the Hebrew cap- 
tives to return to Jerusalem and rebuild 
the House of **the God of heaven.*' —after en- 

rr»i..«« /•/• t -iz-t countering 

To this invitation fifty thousand of the the Penis 

•^ ^ ofthe 

captive Jews, led by Zerubbabel, re-Joumey 

from 

sponded ; and, after a toilsome perilous Babylon, 
journey, of at least four months,* crossing 

deserts, and climbing mountain passes, isa. xi. 

3-5. 

they reached the land and city of their 
fathers. The land lay desolate and— the 

Kxiles 

untilled, overrun with wild beasts, and reached 

the goodly 

choked with the tangled jungle of a Land, 

* Ezra's far smaller caravan occupied exactly four months in 
the journey (Ezra vii. 9). 

I 
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tropical climate; the city was a charred 

heap of ruins, through which paths had 

to be cleared, round which it was almost 

impossible for even an Eastern horseman 

Neh. ii. to ride. Within a year of their arrival 
12-15. 

they had built a House for the Grod of 
—built a heaven, a House so poor and small that 

House for 

God, the old men, ** who had seen the first 

house," wept over it with a loud voice. 

—and For seventy or eighty years after the 



endured Return, those of the restored exiles who 

the Mise- 
ries of were found faithful struggled on against 

J^^^i penury, obloquy, the hostility of offended 
poskioiS" Nature, and, worst and most cruel of all, 
against the indifference, the envy, the 
malice of men. For in the very heart of 
their country, in its most lovely and 
fruitful valley, a motley horde of heathen 
had long been settled, who made Samaria 
their base, and from thence issued forth to 
mock, plunder, and slay ** these feeble 
Jews." They could not even be kept out 
of the city, for no walls had yet been 
reared ; so that no man's life or property 
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was safe. Naturally, many of the Jews, under 

these 

led away by false prophets and unholy J^»^« 
priests, conceived that God had aban- *°^<^ ^^/^ 

^ ' way; but 

doned them and sought refuge with men. ^®o^** 
They allied themselves with their hea- ^^^^ 
then neighbours, marrying " outlandish 
women," and, if they did not lapse into 
open idolatry, they neglected or re- 
nounced the worship of Jehovah. Thus 
there grew up two parties in the State; 
the one holding fast to God and striving 
to maintain the service of the Temple, 
the other leaning more and more to 
heathen alliances and habits and vices. 
After the lapse of about eighty years, These 

were much 

Ezra the Scribe arrived in the city, with encou- 
raged by 

" a heart prepared to seek the law of the the Advent 

^ ^ of Ezra ; 

Lord, and to do it," followed by some two those x^ 

' ' •' buked and 

thousand more of the Hebrew exiles. On co"^«c'«<^- 
his arrival he was grieved beyond measure 
to find how low Israel had sunk, how the 
Temple and its services were neglected, 
how many of the people, and even of the 
priests, had contracted marriage with 
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Strange women, and were departing from 
the faith of their fathers. About a 
hundred and twenty of these were men of 
sufficient distinction to be named in the 
Sacred Record — a pregnant sign of the 
extent to which the evil had run ; and this 
long bead-roll of offenders may still be 
read in the closing chapter of the Book 
of Ezra. Against these men and their 
devices Ezra set his face like a flint, being 
greatly aided in his contention with them, 
no doubt, by the two thousand Jews who 
had followed him from Babylon to Jerusa* 
lem. He so far prevailed as to compel the 
citizens of Jerusalem to "separate them- 
selves from the people of the land and 
from their strange wives." But beyond 
His Work, this he does not seem to have been able 

however, 

^^ to go, save that he gave a momentary- 
impulse to the service of the Temple, and 
raised the hopes of those who were true 
to Heaven. Within ten or twelve years all 
trace of his reform seems to have parsed 
away. The roads were impassable, the 
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fields plundered, the city invaded at will 
by the heathen. Once more the Jews were 
** in great affliction and reproach.'* 

Nehemiah, the Hebrew cup-bearer of 
the Persian despot, heard of their abject it had to 

betakenup 

and deplorable condition, and conceived ^'^^^- 
the hope that he might be ordained to 
better it. He sought, and obtained, 
permission to go up, for a time, to " the 
city of his fathers' sepulchres." On his 
arrival — more than two hundred years 
after the Captivity had commenced, and 
nearly a hundred years after the captives 
had begun to return — his worst fears were 
exceeded. He found his brethren hope- 
less and without resource — " their country 
pillaged, their citizens kidnapped and 
made slaves of by their heathen neigh- 
bours, robbery and murder rife in their 
very capital, Jerusalem almost deserted, ^'* 
and the Temple falling again into decay."* 



♦ Dr. Smith's "Dictionary of the Bible," -^r^. Nehemiah, of 
whose abstract of the Book of Nehemiah I give a still more 
condensed report. 
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He saw at once that only in one way 
could the national life be revived, the 
Mosaic institutions be preserved, and the 
foundation of future independence be laid, 
—who Till the people were secure they could not 

gave his 

brethren thrive, nor trust, nor hope. The only way 

Security 

from their to make them secure was to rebuild the 

Foes, by 

Aemuof ^^^ walls, SO that the heathen, instead of 
the City, nding in when and where they would, 
could only enter at the gates and by 
permission of the guard. Jerusalem being 
once more secure against the insolence of 
these marauders, "civil government would 
become possible, the spirit of the people 
and their attachment to their ancient 
capital would revive, the priests and 
Levites would be encouraged to come 
into residence, the tithes and first-fruits 
and other stores would be safe, and Judah, 
if not actually independent, would preserve 
the essentials of national and religious 
life.*' To this great object, therefore, 
Nehemiah devoted himself without delay. 
He put a new spirit into the people by his 
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ardent rousing words. They arose and— and thus 

requick- 

built with such unanimity and enthusiasm cned their 

■^ Patriot- 

that, in a wonderfully brief interval, the is™- 
walls began to emerge from the heaps of 
ruins, and to encircle the city as in the 
days of old. When the work was completed 
it was solemnly dedicated to God, the 
singers and priests marching round the 
entire circuit of the wall to the sound of 
their cymbals and psalteries and harps, 
singing and giving praise unto the Lord, 
"And the singers sang loud," ** so that 
the joy of Jerusalem was heard even afar 
off." 

Now in this brief sketch, which covers This 

Psahn 

the history of the first century after the^"en 

-^ "^ before the 

return from the Captivity, we have all j^^^^'j^ 
that we require for the illustration of our 
Psalm. Obviously it was written be/ore 
the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt, in 
that long dismal period in which the 
city lay open to the inroads of the 
marauding heathen, troops of robbers 
riding through its streets and cutting 
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down any who were bold enough to 
—by a resist them. It was written by a psalmist 

Poet, who , "^ 

urged the who, like the prophets Haggai and 
God^*im ^chariah, strove to encourage the hearts 
Mi^esof^^ the faithful remnant which, amid all 
^^^^ the disasters of the time, clave unto the 
di^ist Lord and to their faith in Him as the 

Him 

Guardian and Friend of the righteous. All 

things seemed to be against them, but 

« 

they still trusted that God was for them, 
and that He would yet shew Himself 
strong in their behalf. And it does not 
take much imagination to conceive how 
their trust would be confirmed and their 
hope quickened as they listened to or 
God, he took part in this Song. What though 

ssud, was 

their no walls eng^irdled the city? God was 

WaU; He ^ ^ "^ 

Sl^,. round about his people as the mountains 

Shield, ^ ^ 

gathered round Jerusalem (ver. 2). . What 
though they were oppressed and afflicted 
by the godless heathen of Samaria ? Grod 
would not suffer the rod of wickedness to 
rest on the lot of the righteous, though it 
might pass over it, lest the righteous 
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should altogether lose heart and stretch 
forth their hands unto iniquity (ver. 3). 
What though there were traitors in their— and hc 

. , , would yet 

midst, who allied themselves with the be as a 

Scourge 

heathen and adopted their ** pleasant to thoee 

* who dis- 

vices ? * * God would yet make a scourge ^*®^ 
out of their vices, and drive out of the 
way, not only the open ** workers of 
iniquity,'* but also ** those who bent their 
paths crooked" — those base Jews, walk- 
ing in subtle and deflected paths, who 
trimmed between patriotism and self- 
interest ; who did not absolutely renounce 
the law of Moses, and yet violated it by 
taking strange wives ; who would not 
ride and slay with the Samaritan robbers, 
and yet would share their plunder; who 
were neither Hebrew nor heathen, neither 
/or nor against their brethren — 

To God untrue, 
Yet wanting courage with his foes to side, 

like "the caitiff angels" of whom Dante 
speaks (ver. 5). Faithful men so tried 
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and beset, traitors within and foes with- 
out, knowing as they laboured and as 
they slept that they might at any 
moment hear the tramp of the Sama- 
ritan horsemen, riding in to rob and 
bum and kill, might well rejoice in the 
thought that God was round about their 
unwalled city, and pray Him to do 
them good and deliver them from evil, 
and sigh for the peace for lack of which 
the land mourned and the city lay 
desolate. 

The Psalm And their descendants might well take 

suitable to ^ 

thePii- up the strain, even when the times were 

grims, 

more prosperous and tranquil. What 
more natural than that the Hebrew 

« 

Pilgrims, when they went up to Jerusalem 
in the early summer, or after wheat- 
harvest, or when the orchards were 
stripped and the wine was made, should 
sing this national lyric as they topped the 
mountain-ranges, and saw in the distance 
the towers of Jerusalem, lustrous in marble 




SOJ^ or THE RETURN, 1S5 

and gvdd, giittieriiig^ against die daik 
pnr]^ of die xnoontaics dial rase beyond 



it? Omr hearts have crften tiuobbed as 
we have fistened to Pmce&'s '' Omie, if 
3roa dare!'^ ahboagii no foe was tiien 
threatening^ oor peace. And so, doubt- 
less, the Hebrew pilgrims cheered dieir 
way widi songs that quickened a sense 
of patriotisni and devotion in their hearts, 
althoDgh at the time no foe was invading 
the land and Jehovah was not the scde 
defence of their citjr. Theie was no 
time in their history when the assoiance 
would not be welcome that God was for 
them, and diat, because they pot their 
trust in Him, they were like Mount Zion, 
which could not be moved^ but stood firm 
for e^er. There was w) time at which 
they would wA be ;^lad to hear, and to 
affirm, that GM wai^ round about them 
as the nearer and mfitH diMant ranges 
stood round jfrrwidAttntf m that they need 
fear no eviL Th^rr^ WM no time in 

a4 ih^rm w^nild not consider 
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themselves wronged and oppressed, and 
take comfort in the promise that the rod 
of wickedness should not **rest*' on the 
lot of the righteous. There was no time 
in which an Israelite indeed would not 
heartily pray that the good might thrive, 
and that the crafty and the profligate 
might be destroyed out of the land, or 
in which ** Peace be upon Israel ! " would 
not express the desire of his heart. And 
hence this Song would take its place by 
natural right in the Pilgrims' Psalm-book, 
and be chanted by generation after gene- 
ration. 

—as suit- Nay, more : in its main scope the 

able to 

Us: Psalm is as appropriate to us as to any 
Hebrew of them all. Although the forms 
and modes of human life have so strangely 
changed since the Samaritan robbers rode 
through the breaches of the ruined walls 
of Jerusalem, we, but for God, are as 
insecure as the feeble and undefended 
Israelites. At times we are suddenly 
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impressed with a deep sense of our in-— forwc 

security, which, if we have discourse of secure- 
never 
reason, we can never thereafter for e^et. abiding in 

** one stay. 

When a strong man is struck down in 
the prime of life, when our sanity is 
threatened or our health gravely im- 
paired, or when, by some sudden reverse 
of fortune, the labours and gains of years 
are swept away, or when some beloved 
life lies in momentary imminent peril, or 
when a loathsome and fatal infection 
haunts our streets, or when we fall by 
an unforeseen temptation into deadly sin — 
in these and the like crises of our history, 
we get glimpses of a great darkness 
hanging all round us, through which 
flit many ill-boding and menacing forms, 
a darkness which may at any moment 
break loose from its bounds, rush over 
us, and put out all the lights of joy and 
hope, unless we have the life that springs 
from the knowledge of God, the strength 
and courage and unabashed hope which 
result from trust in Him. And even if 
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—and we do trust in Him, and so trust in Him 
Harm that nothing can really harm us, we do 

when no 

Harm is not, therefore, lose all fear of harm. 

near. 

Loss, disappointment, tribulation, bereaver 

ment, a clouded brain, a broken heart may 

harm us, we think ; we are not sure that 

we could meet them with fortitude and 

hope, or even the immediate prospect of 

them, although we confess that God could 

make even these work together for our 

FT* need good. And, therefore, it is pleasant and 

therefore, helpful to US to hear that, as our trust in 

is our God grows more perfect, we shall become 

WaU, our . . . - 

Shield, like a mountain which no tempest can 

our De- 
fence, shake. It is pleasant and reassuring to 

hear that God bends lovingly and pro- 

tectingly round us, like the curved and 

lofty ranges that hold some sheltered 

and fruitful hill within their embrace. To 

the traveller who approaches Jerusalem 

from the neighbouring plains, its towers 

stand out against the sky, and seem to 

overtop the hills immediately around it; 

bnt when he reaches the Temple, and 
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Stands in its courts, he looks up on the 
east and sees that Mount Olivet rises 
high above his head, above the towers, 
and bends round to the north and the 
south as if to enclose and guard the 
Sacred City; he looks out, and sees 
ridge on ridge, range on range, rising in 
the distance like mighty walls that defend 
it on every side. And it is often thus 
with us. While we are remote from God, 
alienated from Him, we see little or 
nothing in Him to love, or in which to 
confide ; but when we draw nearer to 
Him, and put our trust in Him, we find 
in Him a refuge from every trouble, a 
defence against all evil — his providence 
towers high above us, and bends gra- 
ciously round us, and from that time forth 
we know that He will guard and sustain 
us. 

It is when we have reached this sacred oniy this 

Truth will 

trust in God that we rise to the conviction enable us 

to meet the 

that He will not suffer the rod of wicked- ^^^^ 
ness to rest on the lot of the righteous ; ^J^tu»' 

/ 
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and just as the Hebrews learned, in the 

Miseries of 

^ hiunan Temple, that the sceptre of the heathen 
should not always rule in the land which 
Jehovah had given to be the lot of their 
inheritance. The inequalities of Pro- 
vidence cannot but trouble us at times, 
the miserliness which seems so opposed 
to its general bounty. We cannot but 
ask such questions as these : " Why do 
good men suffer so many wrongs, losses, 
defeats? and why do wicked men pass 
their days in affluence and mirth ? Why 
were we so thriving and light-hearted 
when we were living mainly for our- 
selves ? and why are we so afflicted and 
oppressed with care now that we are 
trying to live unto God? Why is that 
gift withheld from us which, if we had 
it, would enable us to serve God so much 
more effectually — the clear strong voice 
which would command attention, or the 
power to express our thoughts accu- 
rately and freely, or the means to help 
our poor and distressed neighbours, or 
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the competence that would set us free to 
study and serve God as we would, or the 
health to brave all changes of the seasons, 
or the cheerfulness to laugh down all the 
petty miseries of life, or the success that 
would open up to us larger and more 
fruitful fields of service ?*' And to these 
questions we can get no reply till we go 
into the sanctuary of a perfect trust in the 
perfect good-will of God. But then we 
need no logical reply. We know and 
feel that ** God is love;" that our defects 
and griefs are designed to enure and 
discipline our spirits, to test our con- 
stancy, to perfect our patience, to call 
forth our courage : we rest quietly in 
the assurance that the Love which has 
ordained our discipline will, by that 
very discipline, at last redeem us from 
our defects, and pour itself out upon 
us in a large full tide of gifts that will 
satisfy and transcend our every need and 
wish. 

Till that day come, we are content to 

K 



/ 
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Only when pray, in the spirit of our Psalm: Do 

we are 

Perfect good to them that are good, O Lord! 

canwe dis- 
pense with Make US ffood that we may know gfood. 

the Prayer ^ . 

^^ And sweep away from our path all that is 
subtle and crooked, no less than all that 
is openly and unblushingly iniquitous. 
And grant us thy peace. Help us to 
rest in Thee, and in the Providence that 
guards us, and in the Wisdom that tries 
and proves us, and in the Love that even 
now sustains us and that will at the last 
enrich us with all good. May we rejoice 
in Thee with all who put their trust in 
Thee, and share Thy peace with all that 
are upright in their hearts. Dwelling in 
Thee, as in the heart of the high en- 
circling mountains, where the air is 
purest, and the water sweetest, and the 
earth fairest, where a holy calm broods 
over the lakes, and a tender solemn 
mystery haunts the shadows, may we 
grow strong, and pure, and free, till we 
are meet for the Heaven which bends 
above the mountains and lies reflected in 
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the lakes, and come to dwell with Thee 
where Thou art, and see Thee as thou 
art, and be changed into Thine image, 
from glory to glory, till we are satisfied 
with Thy likeness. 



A 



VII. 

SONG OF THE FREE FOR THE BOUND. 

PSALM CXXVI. 



First I. When the Lord brought back the retuming ones of ZUm, 

Strophe. -^^ ^gyg ]^^ unto them that dream ; 

2. Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 

And our tongue with songs of joy : * 

3. Then said they among the heathen, 

** Great things hath Jehovah done for them." 

4. Jehoyah hath done great things for us ; 

We were glad. 

Second 5- Bring back our captives, O Lord, 
Strophe. Like water-courses in the South ! 

6. They that sow with tears 

Shall reap with songs of joy. 

7. He that goeth forth, weeping as he goes, 

Bearing a handful of seed, 
• 8. Shall surely come again with songs of joy, 
Bearing his sheaves. 



XT rE cannot better illustrate this pic- 
turesque little Psalm than with a 



niustra- 
tions of the 
Psalm 
from 

Isaiah, sketch or two from the splendid picture- 



gallery of Isaiah. 
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Our first sketch shall be this. The See isa. 

xxi, i-io. 

Prophet stands on his watch-tower, look- 
ing out over the world, and through the 
ages, with intent piercing glance, that he 
may discover the laws which govern the 
destinies of men and kingdoms. It is 
night, for he loves to meditate his high 
themes in the silence and repose of dark- 
ness. But the darkness which he loves 
quivers, on this night, with a nameless 
horror. As the whirlwinds rush iip from 
the desert, so a mysterious terror seizes 
upon and shakes his spirit A grievous At Night, 

standing on 

vision passes before him ; an awful voice his watch- 

* Tower, 

is heard, summoning his attention to the ^^^ sees 

the royal 

metropolis of the world, the vast ^^^^^^^ 
populous stronghold of Babylon, on thej^^^^*"P 
distant Mesopotamian plains. Nay, the ^*^*^'*®^' 
air grows full of voices, the darkness 
of mysterious shapes which come and 
go, so that he can see nothing clearly, 
nor hear any distinct and sequent utter- 
ance. 
Tprtured by the mystery and the sus- 
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pense, his heart throbs within him, pangs 
take hold upon him, he is bewildered with 
horror. At last the darkness opens, the 
' curtains of the night are drawn aside, and, 
through the rift, he beholds a stately- 
palace blazing with lights and ringing 
with the sounds of revelry. 'Tis the 
palace of Belteshazzar, the despot of 
Babylon, who gives a banquet to a 
thousand of his lords. As he gazes on 
this strange scene, the Prophet reports 
what he sees: **They cover the table. 
They set the watch," that they may revel 
on undisturbed. ** They eat. They drink." 
The orgie is at its height when, lo, a 
voice quick with alarm peals through the 
hall, uttering the familiar battle-cry, 
** Arise, O ye princes ! Anoint the 
shield ! ' ' Gazing more eagerly than 
ever to discover the cause and issue of 
this appalling cry, the whole scene melts 
from the Prophet's view, the lights are 
extinguished, the palace with its flushed 
revellers disappear, and he is left on his 
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windy watch-tower, racked with terror and 
suspense. 

Still he gazes — ^how can he but gaze? — The 

blazing 

into the darkness that enshrouds the city. Palace is 

swallowed 

And, as he gazes, he detects shadows hp ©^ the 

*^ Darkness. 

moving swiftly through the darkness. 

The starlight faintly gleams from spear But, in the 

Darkness, 

and shield. He becomes aware that a he is aware 

of the As- 
mighty host is advancing, under cover of s*^* be- 



night, against the city in which the king *^^„f f*"' 
was banqueting with his lords. He can 
make out the splendid Median cavalr}% 
riding "in pairs," and the Persians with 
their long array of camels. And, now, he 
knows that the Medes and Persians of 
Cyrus have plunged down from their 
mountain fastnesses, and are about to 
assault the mighty city of the plains, 
which has gathered into itself the wealth 
of the world. Eager to detect any move- 
ment, any sound, any sign of the issue of 
the conflict, he *' listens as keenly as he 
can listen," with an ** erect and stiffened 
ear," like that of the listening horse. 



^ 
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But once more the thick darkness closes 
over the scene, a darkness In which there 
is no voice or sound. The suspense 
grows intolerable to him^ In his im- 
patience he growls like a wounded lion, 
and remonstrates with God on the cruelty 
of thus tantalizing him with glimpses and 
^-and at hints that convey no clear message to his 

last sees 

the Signs souL He is about to leave his watch- 

of their 

Victory, tower in anger and disgust, when, once 
more, the darkness lifts, and the air 
trembles with a shout of victory. He 
looks, and sees the Median cavalry riding 
out of the city which they have captured, 
clashing their shields and brandishing 
their spears. He listens, and, behold, 
they cry, "Babylon is fallen, is fallen, 
and all their gods are dashed to the 
ground ! ' * 

Summary This is our first picture from Isaiah: 

of the first ^ ^ 

lUustra- and surely it conveys to us, as no mere 
history could do, the blended astonish- 
ment, terror, joy, with which the ancient 
world heard of the fall of that mighty 
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t I. 

Babylonian empire, which seemed founded 
for ever, before the assault of the rude 
and almost unknown hill-tribes of Persia* 
It was this overwhelming and incredible 
event by which the captivity of Zion was 
turned, and the exiles of Israel were set 
free to return to their native and beloved 
land. 

But the journey between Babylon and 
Jerusalem was long and hazardous; and 
the returning captives were few, and 
poor, and weak. They had to cross de- 
serts, to climb steep ranges, to stumble 
through dangerous defiles and passes, 
to skirt the lands of hostile races. Was 
there much hope that this straggling 
and unguarded caravan, comprising some 
fifty thousand souls, would come safely 
through the fatigues and perils of the 
way ? 

Let us take the answer to that question second 
from a second picture in Isaiah's gallery, tionfrom 

Isaiah. 

Once more he is pondering the future in 
which the fate of Israel was shrouded, 
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seeking to penetrate it, and to discover 
the things that would shortly come to 
pass. But it is no longer ** night" with 
him. A new dawn of hope has risen on 
his soul. He, who had so often been 
constrained to threaten the Hebrews with 
the terrors of exile and captivity, is now 
commanded to ** speak comfortably^^ to 
them, to assure them that their iniquity is 
pardoned, their sin put away, the term of 
their bondage reached. As he muses on 
the meaning and scope of this new happy 
commission, the silence of his spirit is 
He hears a broken by a loud authoritative voice. It 

Herald an- 
nounce the is the herald of the Great King, of the 

Coming of ^ 

the King, Qod of heaveu, who speaks. In curt, 
imperative tones, the herald delivers his 
message: ^^ Prepare ye a way for Jehovah 
in the wilderness ; make smooth in the desert 
a highway for our God. Let every valley be 
raised^ and every mmmtain be levelled ; and 
let the rough places be m^de sm^oth^ and the 
rock-ledges a plain : and the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed ^ and all flesh shall see 
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//." This IS the answer to our question, isa. xi. 

i-ii. 

and to the question which was also in the 
mind of the Prophet, — How shall the 
feeble Jews, even when they are set free, 
surmount the difficulties and perils of the 
return to Judea ? He is taught to conceive 
of that return as a royal progress. The 
Great King, followed by his train of 
servants, will cross the deserts and climb 
the passes. And just as a road would— and 

command- 
be made for an Oriental monarch about ing that 

a Road be 

to traverse a desolate region, so a high-.^^^^*^"^ 
way should be prepared before the King 
of the Jews; the valleys should be filled 
up, the rough gorges be made smooth, 
rocks and hills be levelled with the plain. 
In other words, all the difficulties and 
hazards of the return should be safely 
surmounted, because Grod would be with 
his people, to guide and protect them. 

That there may be no room for doubt Then the 

. . . King 

or misgiving, the assurance is repeated in Himself 

appears on 

a Still loftier key. The herald, having: t^e Scene, 

•^ '^ and gives 

delivered his message, turns to depart, t^e Herald 
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anewPto-But oncc morc the silence is broken, and 

damation 

to make, the Surprised Prophet cries, **Hark, a 
voice ! ' * And now it is the voice of the 
Great King himself. He arrests the feet 
of the departing herald with the com- 
mand, " Proclaim ! " But the herald has 
discharged his commission. He has no 
further proclamation to make. In his 
embarrassment he turns and asks, ** What 
shall I proclaim ? ' ' And the Divine voice 
bids him proclaim : ** All flesh is grass ^ 
and all the goodliness thereof as the flower of 
the field. Grass withers ^ flowers fade ^ when 
the breath of the Lord bloweth on them. 
Surely the people are grass. Grass withers^ 
flowers fade ; but the word of our God shall 
stand for ever^ The nations who held 
the Hebrews in bondage, the nations who 
might oppose their return, were but as the 
grass and flowers of the field ; as these 
fade before the heat and wind, so the 
enemies of Israel would wither before the 
angry breath of God. He would ** blow 
upon them,'' and all their glory, all their 
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Strength, would pass away. The return- 
ing captives need have no fear, whatever 
the hazards to which they were exposed ; 
for not only would their King go before 
them, leading them as in a triumphal 
progress through their foes. He, who 
would shew Himself strong in their 
defence, would also show a shepherd's 
care for their weakness : ** He will feed 
his flock like a shepherd, take the lambs 
in his arms, and gently lead the nursing 



ewes." 



We may be sure that these gracious 
promises were often in the mouths of the 
prophets and psalmists during the weary 
months occupied by the caravan of Zerub- 
babel in its journey from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem, and that they did much to make 
the people of good courage and good 
heart. 



Now these prophetic pictures of the The Light 

these nius- 

emancipation and return of the Hebrew trations 

throw on 

exiles interpret and illustrate, not only the thcPsaim, 



r 



tion. 
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words of this Psalm, but the spiritual 
moods reflected in them. When the 
Psalm was written, the first company of 
the restored captives had been set free. 
They had safely encountered the perils of 
the Return, and were busily occupied in 
—on the clearing the land and in rebuilding the 

Wonder 

and Sur- Temple. When we remember how terrible, 

prise of 

^\ marvellous, all but incredible was the 

Hebrews 

RedSo - ^^^w ^y which the empire of Babylon fell ; 
when we remember how strange it WcLS to 
them and unexpected that Cyrus should 
feel a special sympathy with the Hebrew 
captives, and be eager to restore them to 
the goodly land ; when we remember how 
many and dreadful were the hazards of 
the journey home: we can easily under- 
stand that to these dejected captives, who 
had well-nigh lost the faculty of hope, 
their return must have seemed ** like a 
dream " which is gone when one awaketh, 
rather than a waking and joyful reality. 
Was it not natural that they should 
** believe not for joy and wonder," as 
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they entered the city of their fathers' 
sepulchres, stood on the very spot in 
which God had dwelt like a king among 
his subjects, nay, a spot which carried 
back their thoughts for fourteen centuries 
to father Abraham, and the blessing he 
received from Melchizedek, King of 
Salem ? Was it possible that the national 
life, which seemed to have been crushed 
out under the heel of the heathen, was to 
arise, and shake itself from the dust, and 
clothe itself in new beautiful garments ? 
Were these fields, overrun with briars and 
weeds, once more to grow wealthy in 
wheat and barley, vine and olive and 
palm? Could it be that out of these 
heaps of ruins, stained with fire, there 
should rise a Temple even more glorious 
than that of Solomon, and, beneath it, a 
fair, stately, populous city, such as their 
fathers had never seen ? 

Why, even yet, men shake their heads This 

wondering 

and speak gloomily of the years it will Surprise 
take France to recover from the German natural. 
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invasion. But if Paris had been burned 
to the ground, if the whole population of 
France had been deported to the other 
side of the world, if the land had been left 
to lie waste for seventy years, and then, 
when a poor half-million or so had 
struggled back, they had found the cen- 
tral and fairest province of the land occu- 
pied by hostile aliens, and their capital a 
mere mass of blackened ruins, they would 
be in a position to sympathize with the 
blended joy and despair of the Hebrews 
whom God brought back from Babylon. 
So natural To those who found themselves actually 

that the "^ 

Heathen standing in the ruined streets of Jeru- 
sharedit. galem, it Seemed like a dream that they 
should be there. They went about like 
men in whom the sense of reality struggles 
with the fear that they are the mere fools 
of hope. And as the dreamlike wonder 
and astonishment subsided, and they 
woke to the sober certainty of deliverance, 
their mouth was filled with laughter and 
their tongue with songs of joy. In their 
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joy they turned to Heaven. The very 
heathen around them saw in their restora* 
tion a marvel beyond the reach of hope, 
and said, ** Jehovah hath done great 
things for them ! " And as the Hebrews 
heard such confessions of the power and 
goodness of Him whom they worshipped, 
how could they but acknowledge, 
** Jehovah hath done great things for 
us,'* and affirm, ** We are glad " — glad in 
Him? 
And yet how few they were ! how many But 

r t ' t « Ml • M • TT though 

of their brethren were still in exile ! How their dc 

liverance 

could they hope to rebuild their ruined was won- 
city, or to till their choked and wasted ^^^^ , 

-^ Prospects 

fields, unless their brethren still in Baby- J"* ^^' 
Ion were sent to help them? As their Jj^ ^^j^*" 
incredulous wonder had risen into anthemf 
exulting joy, so their joy sinks into a 
despondent sadness as they feel how weak 
they are, how great the work they have to 
do. Yet their sadness is not altogether 
sad, for it finds relief in supplication, and 
passes, through supplication, into a 

L 
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resolute hope. Jehovah had brought them 
back when return seemed impossible ; and 
now they implore Him to bring back their 
brethren, when their return seems un- 
likely, since they had not been able or 
willing to respond to the decree of Cyrus. 
They pray Their prayer is large, for their need is 

for the Re- 
demption large and deep. ** Bring back our 

^were captives, O Lord,'* those who still wear 
bound; ^^^ their days on the Mesopotamian 
plains ; yea, bring them back **like water- 
courses in the South." ** The South " was 
a technical name for the Negeb^ -that is. 
the Judean plain which trends down from 
the south of Jerusalem to the very edgie of 
the Desert. This dry and thirsty land 
lies parched and barren in- the blazing 
heat of summer. But the winter rains 
and the melting* snows of spring pour 
down in swollen torrents upon it, filling 
and overflowing *' the water-courses," and 
changing it from a barren wilderness into 
a fruitful garden in a few days. The 
returned exiles feel that their land and 
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city, without their due inhabitants, lay —that the 

b&nrcn 

bare and sterile, without life and fruit, Land may 

\)t flooded 

like the southern plain under the drought by them : 
of summer. They themselves are so few 
and helpless, they are but like a tiny rill 
trickling through a fervent waste in which 
it is lost. And hence they implore the 
Lord of hosts to flood the land with men^ to 
bring back their captive brethren like the 
mighty torrents which, swollen by melting 
snows and copious rains, rush down the 
water-courses and clothe the barren earth 
with living green. 

But ' even though their prayer be not —but even 

should 

answered, they will do what they can. their 

Prayer not 

They are beset with difficulties. The^^^- 

■^ swered at 

Samaritan banditti ride into their un- ^^^\!^^ ** 

all, they 

defended streets, or carry off the harvest [^^^^^0° 
from their fields. The Persian officials ^dln^"^^ 
libel and traduce them to the king, so ^^* 
that at times they are compelled to cease 
from the work of rebuilding the Temple. 
They themselves often lose heart, and say, 
** The time is not come, the time that the 
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Hag. i.2. Lord's house should be built." Many 
tears were forced from them by the hard- 
ships, wrongs, anxieties to which they 
were exposed. But at least the Psalmist, 
and those for whom he spoke, were sure 
that He who had restored them to the 
land would establish them in it. They 
lived by faith, not having received the 
promises, but seeing them afar off, and 
being persuaded of them and embracing 
them. And hence they resolved that, 
come what might, they would labour 
on patiently, in the assurance that the 
promised good would not be withheld 
from them. 
This Hope This hopeful persuasion and resolve the 
mist ex- Poet clothcs in a charming figure, on 

presses in , , 

a Fienre, which he Imgers as though he loved it, or 

which he 

elaborates as thouffh there were some allusion in it 

into a ^ 

S*i£r~ which he knew that his compatriots would 
TOwS catch, and from which they would take 
Tews, but comfort. First, he lays down the general 
^"ly. axiom, " They that sow with tears, shall 
reap with songs of joy; " which means, of 
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course, that those who patiently go on 
sowing, despite sorrowful disappointments 
and threatening clouds, will at last know 
the joy of harvest ; that those who, amid 
many toils and trials, many failures and 
fears, faithfully persist in any good work, 
shall in nowise lose their reward* But on 
this figure of the sower he lingers, ex- 
panding and retouching it. He gives us 
a tiny but finished sketch of an Oriental 
husbandman, who goes out into his fields, 
carrying the seed, Eastern- wise, in the 
fold of his robe, and taking it out by 
handfuls to scatter it on the earth. As he 
goes, he weeps every step that he goes, 
for the times are hard, the season unpro- 
pitious ; there has been a great drought, 
the heavens being stayed from dew, and 
the earth from fruit ; or, last year, when 
the fields were white unto harvest, those 
accursed Samaritans rode up and carried 
off the produce of his fields, and who cail 
tell when they may come again ? But as 
we look with sympathy on the weeping 
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sower, the scene suddenly changes, and, 
lo, we see the smiling reaper treading 
stoutly and cheerily toward the home- 
stead, buried in the rustling sheaves he 
bears on his shoulders, and singing a 
mirthful harvest song (vers. 6 — 8) ! 
The Why does the Psalmist elaborate this 

Figure 

suggested figure SO carefuUy? Partly, perhaps, be- 
by a 

Famine causc, as we learn from HasfSfai, in the 

^hichthen ^^ 

pr<rjraUed early years of the Return, there came a 
Land; great drought on the land which disap- 
pointed the hopes of the husbandman. 
Hag. i. The people had grown weary of building 
the Temple while their own houses were 
unbuilt. They had preferred private 
interests to the public service. And, 
therefore, the Lord had ** called for a 
drought on the land, on the corn, and on 
the new wine, and on the oil, and on the 
arable fields. They sowed much, and 
brought in little ; they ate, but had not 
enough ; they drank, but were not 
satisfied." But no sooner did they 
repent, and put the public welfare before 
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their private interests, than from that day 
the Lord blessed them with abundance. 
Probably the Psalmist had that time in 
his mind when he drew his sketch of the 
weeping sower and the singing reaper. 
Probably he dwelt on the parable because 
he knew it would open the gates of 
memory and experience in the hearts of 
his hearers. 

But probably, too, the Poet instinctively —but a 

Figure so 

felt that he had hit on one of those happy happy as 

to deserve 

generalizations which are welcome to all Eiabora- 

^ tion for Its 

men in all ages. That patient faithful ®^ «*^«- 
toil must, sooner or later, win a reward, is 
an axiom with all races. And could this 
axiom be more charmingly and pictur- 
esquely embodied than in the lines — 

They that sow with tears 

Shall reap with songs of joy. 
He that goeth forth, weeping as he goes, 

Bearing a handful of seed, 
Shall surely come again with songs of joy, 

Bearing his sheaves. 

Those who remember the magnificent use 
Thackeray made of this Psalm, in one of 
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the most pathetic passages in our litera- 
Esmond, tUre, wiU need no other proof of its 

book ii. 

chap. 3. beauty, and its capacity of adaptation to 
varying ages and needs. And, indeed, 
who needs any proof ? To transfigure a 
maxim into a poem, to clothe one of the 
large common convictions of humanity in 
new and lovely forms, is the very function 
of the poet ; for thus he at once gamers 
up the wisdom of past ages and gives it 
new currency and force. 

The Psalm If for no Other reason than the beauty 

would 

adaptitseif of its closiug verscs, we can well under- 
most 

^h°M*^ stand why this picturesque little Song 
grims' use. found its way into the Pilgrims' Psalm- 
book. But there are many other reasons, 
and notably this : As the annual Caravans 
went up to Jerusalem, they could hardly 
fail to recall the Caravan which, led by 
Zerubbabel, travelled to the same bourne, 
through the deserts and over the ranges 
which lay between Babylon and the City 
of David. It would be pleasant to them 
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to recall that event, the second beginning 
of their national story — ^that marvellous 
evolution of light out of darkness, of life 
out of death. If they saddened as they 
remembered how their fathers sowed their 
seed with tears, they would thankfully 
confess that they were now reaping, with 
songs of joy, the harvest which had been 
so sorrowfully sown. And thus they 
would be strengthened for every good 
work, and encouraged to believe that, by 
a patient endurance of sorrow, they also 
might be sowing seed which would yield a 
future harvest of joy. 

Nor, as we study this Psalm, should we The 

T^M • Figure of 

forget that, among the Pilgrims who went the Psaim 

elaborated 

up year by year to Jerusalem, there was into a 
One who took up the parable of the Psalm ^'^^ ^"^• 
and carried it to new heights of meaning, 
both in his teaching and in his life. The 
man Clirist Jesus was keeping the feast in 
Jerusalem — and as He went up to the city 
He may have sung this very Psalm — when 
He addressed to his disciples the memor- 
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johnxii. able words, *' Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
ground and die^ it abideth alone; but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruity And in 
prospect of the decease (*'the exodus''^) 
that He was to accomplish at Jerusalem, 
was it no comfort to Him to remember 
that He was the Sower as well as the 
Seed ; that if, as the Seed, He died that 
He might live and bring forth much fruit 
unto God, so also, as the Sower, if He 
went forth, weeping as He went, bearing 
his handful of seed. He would surely come 
again, with songs of joy, bearing the 
sheaves that seed had produced ? It was 
his one comfort, and stay, and hope ; for 
it was for this joy, set steadfastly before 
Him, that He endured the cross, despising 
its shame. 

If, therefore, we have but a single poor 
handful of seed, let us sow it faithfully, 
even though we must sow it with tears ; 
for then we, too, shall ** joyous sing the 
harvest home." 



VIII. 

SONG OF THE HOME AND THE CITY. 

PSALM CXXVII. 

IF the three previous Songs may be character 
^ ^ ^ of Psalms 

called historical psalms^ this and the cxxvii and 

^ CZXVUl. 

next may very certainly be described as 
domestic psalms. The theme of both is 
the home life of Israel ; the former 
speaking rather of the home in the 
city, the latter of the home in the 
country. The one speaks of domestic 
life in its relation to national life; the 
other speaks of the home pure and 
simple, as it stands alone, with the pure 
gracious heaven above it. First, then, 
we take the Psalm of the Home and 
the City. 
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Psalm '• Except the Lord build a house, 

^xssyx* They labour on it in vain that build it. 

Except the Lord watch over a city, 
The watchman waketh in vain. 

2. Vain is it for you to rise up early and late take rest, 

And to eat the bread of carefulness. 
He blesseth his beloved while they sleep. 

3. Lo, sons are a heritage from the Lord : 

The fruit of the womb is his reward. 

4. Like as arrows in the hand of a mighty man, 

Even so are the sons of a man's youth. 

5. Happy is the man who hath filled his quiver with them : 
They shall not be ashamed when they speak with their 

enemies at the gate. 

The (ap. Unity is a marked characteristic of the 

parently) , 

abrupt and Pilgrim Psalms. They consist of "the 

inartistic 

Transi- Utterance of a sinrfe thoue^ht or feeling*, 

tions of 00 G> 

^» a sigh, a hope, a joy." And yet as we 
have read this Psalm, instead of being 
impressed with its unity and simplicity, 
we may often have been struck with its 
disconnectedness, with the strange abrupt- 
ness of its transitions from thought to 
thought The first and last parts of the 
Psalm, for instance, have no clear and 
obvious connection. We do not see, or 
we do not see at once, by what association 
of idecis the Poet is led from building a 
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house or a city to the happiness of a 
man who has a " quiver'* full of children. 
Nay, even in the compass of a single 
verse, (as ver. 2) there seems a sudden 
break in the succession of thoughts. We 
do not see, or we do not see at once, 
what connection there is between the 
toils of a man who works early and late 
for bread, but works in vain, and the 
Divine gift of sleep. Nevertheless, there 
is one great dominant thought in the 
Psalm, and this thought is not difficult 
to discover when once we seriously look 
for it, however variously we may translate 
this phrase or that. 

In the second verse, for example, the— as, tf.^. 

in Verse 2. 

closing phrase is so indefinite in the 
Hebrew that it may be read in at least 
three different ways. It may be read, The three 

different 

^^ Even so He giveth his beloved 5/^?^ ;'* Readings 

^ of this 

and, then, the connection of thought isVerse. 
that, as all labour is in vain without the 
blessing of God, so, on the other hand. 
He blesses with sleep, with rest, with 
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quiet, the man who trusts Him and leaves 
all in his hands. Or, it may be read, 
" This selfsame thing He giveth his be- 
loved in sleep;" and, then, the con- 
nection of thought is that the very bread 
which the distrustful man seeks with 
wearisome toil, and anxious effort, and 
constant sorrowful disappointment, God 
- freely bestows on the man who loves Him 
even, as it were, in his sleep, — that is, 
without all that anxiety and exertion. 
Or, lastly, it may be read, I think it 
should be read, " He blesseth his beloved 
while they sleep ;^^ and, then, the con- 
nection of thought is, God watches over, 
those who love and trust Him even 
though **the watchman" should fail, 
and carries their labours to a happy issue 
even when they themselves seem, and 
that to themselves^ to have laboured in 
vain. In any case, the general com- 
parison remains between the anxious dis- 
trustful man who rises early to his work 
and sits late at it, yet spends his labour 
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for nought, and the man who, because he 

sincerely trusts in God, is at rest even 

amid his toils, and is blessed even while 

he sleeps. 

In like manner, a little attention dis- The do- 
minant 

covers the dominant theme of the entire Theme of 

the Psalm. 

Psalm, and shews how the second part 
hangs on to the first. The first part is 
engaged with the Home and the City ; 
the second part, with the Children who 
are the strength and joy of the Home, 
and with the Men who are the crown and 
defence of the City. In both, in our 
home life and in our civic life, we are 
wholly dependent on the providence and 
bounty of God. We may weary ourselves 
in incessant labours to build up the house 
in which we are to live ; but we labour in 
vain unless we are fellow-labourers with 
Grod. We may watch with incessant 
anxiety over the city, or commonwealth, of 
which we are proud ; but unless God 
watch with us and over us, our care will 
be in vain. Only He can give us a 



I 
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heart at rest under all our cares and 
toils. Nor are we less dependent on 
Him for the children who are the life of 
the home, or for the men who are the 
strength of the city. No home will be 
glad, no commonwealth will multiply and 
prosper, save by his blessing. If a man 
is girt about with sons forward to assist 
and defend him, they are the gift of the 
Almighty. If a city is garrisoned by 
ranks of valiant men who fear no enemy 
that may approach its gates, tkese^ too, 
are the gift of the Almighty. Home and 
State are alike dependent on Him. 
The Fairly read, then, the Psalm has a 

the Psalm, remarkable unity of thought. Not only 
does it take for its theme the dependence 
of man on God, it also limits its illustra- 
tions of this theme to the circle of 
domestic and civic life. Home and its 
happiness, the State and its security, are 
all of God ; we can neither found nor 
maintain them apart from Him : if we 
trust in Him, we need not exhaust our- 
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selves with toil, nor fret ourselves widi 
care ; He will give us success even when 
we seem to fail, and bless us even as we 
lie asleep ; let us therefore rest in Him. 
Of course the Psalmist intends no dis- 
paragement of honest labour and a wise 
vigilance, any more than our Lord did 
when He bade us not be careful for the 
morrow because the morrow would take 
care of itself. What he deprecates, what 
he condemns, is that excessive devotion 
to labour, that undue and self-defeating 
anxiety, that feverish straining after im- 
mediate success and immoderate gains, 
which are often as fatal to the very ends 
men pursue as they always are to the 
dignity, enjoyment, and peace of human 
life. By all means **take thought,'' if 
you would build up either the Home or 
the Commonwealth ; be diligent and 
strenuous in endeavour, be provident, be 
circumspect: but remember it is the 
blessing of the Lord that really builds 
the House and keeps the Town, ,that fills 

M 
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the House with the stir of children, and 
peoples the Town with strong and valiant 
men to defend its gates. 

The This seems to have been the dominant 

Author of 

^the Psalm, thought of the Psalmist. The Psalmist ! 
But who was the Psalmist ? "A Song 
of Degrees,y&r Solomon/' our Authorized 
Version calls the Psalm. But, in the 
margin, it adds, " Or of Solomon,'* — as 
well it might, since the preposition used 
here is the same as it almost invariably 
translates "of or "by." According to 
the Hebrew title, the Psalm is by Solomon, 
not for him ; and I see no sufficient reason 
for calling the title in question. The 
Psalm is simply a lyrical expansion of 
one of Solomon's recorded proverbs : 
" The blessing of the Lord maketh rtch^ and 
sorrowful toil addeth nothing thereto y And 
though the Psalm gain nothing in mean- 
ing, it surely gains much in interest, from 
the fact of its authorship. Solomon was 
the great builder and statesman of the 
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Hebrew race. Not only the Temple and 
the palace, but Jerusalem itself was in 
large measure erected by him. By him 
too the conquests of his warlike father 
were consolidated, organized, extended. 
Himself a statesman rather than a warrior, 
he built up the greatest and most peaceful 
empire over which any of the Hebrew 
monarchs reigned. And surely it may 
well touch our hearts to hear this great 
builder acknowledge his utter dependence 
on the wise Master-Builder of the universe, 
to see this consummate statesman bending 
before the Divine Ruler of men, and 
humbly confessing that all wisdom is vain 
apart from his benediction. 



Nor is it difficult to perceive how sweetly its Adap- 

, , , tation to 

this sacred strain would commend itself to the Use of 

the pa. 

the lips of the Hebrew Pilgrims as they gnnw. 
travelled to or from Jerusalem, or as they 
halted for mid-day or nightly rest. Con- 
ceive a group of such pilgrims resting, 
half-way between home and Jerusalem, 
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during the sultry noon, under the shadow 
of the palms, beside a well or stream. 
Let them be peasants and yeomen from 
the rich northern plains, with their 
"squire," or "elder,'' in command of 
the caravan. As they rest, whither will 
their thoughts turn ? Doubtless they will 
be " true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home.'' They will think of their 
pleasant homes amid the well-remembered 
fields and hills, of the tender faithful wives 
they have left behind them, of the children 
who are growing up to be their joy and 
pride. They will also think of the fair 
city to which they are travelling, growing 
ever larger and more splendid now that 
Solomon is oh the throne, with its Temple, 
palaces, walls, forts; its streets crowded 
with foreign merchants, and its bazaars 
with the strange and costly products of 
all climes. As they look backward to 
the homes they have left, and forward to 
the sacred city to which they and the 
tribes are going up, will not our Psalm, 
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with its musical talk of home and children, 
of the city and them that dwell therein, 
be very grateful to their hearts ? And if 
their hearts swell with joy and pride as 
they think of peaceful homes and a superb 
metropolis, must they not also at times 
think, with sudden misgiving, of what 
may befall while they are away from 
home, or of national disasters of which 
they may hear when they reach the 
capital ? If it is to be well with them, 
do they not need to be reminded, in their 
unparalleled prosperity, that they owe all 
they have to God ; and, in their occasional 
misgivings, that, lose what they may, they 
need not lose Him ? To Pilgrims, absent 
from home and approaching Zion, the 
Psalm could not fail to be welcome, as 
teaching them that home and city could 
be built and kept by God alone ; that they 
need not eat the bread of carefulness 
since He would care for them in caring 
for the household and the common- 
wealth. 
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This Psalm, then, is a Song of the 
Home and the City; it was written by 
Solomon, the builder and statesman ; 
and it was sung by the Hebrew Pilgrims 
as they went up from their distant homes 
to the city in which God had fixed his 
seat. 
itsAdap. On all these grounds it commends 

tadon to , _ 

ourv^e. itself to ouf regards. We may even 
say, perhaps, that for us^ as Englishmen, 
it has a peculiar interest and charm. 
For, more than most races, we love our 
home life; we take an active part in 
municipal and political affairs ; we believe 
in children, and love to have them about 
us ; we hold men to be the true strength 
and glory of an empire rather than wealth 
or warlike fame. And, therefore, this 
Psalm is very congenial to us. It fits 
into our customs and habits. It expresses 
our ruling convictions and affections. 

Its Lesson Moreover, it has a lesson for us, and 
one of the lessons which, at the present 
time, we most need to learn. It reminds 
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us that we depend on the Divine Bounty 
for the blessings we most covet and prize, 
for the happiness of home, for the success 
of our labours, for the security and advanc- 
ing welfare of the commonwealth* It 
affirms that we build in vain unless Grod 
build with us, and that we watch in vain 
unless God watch with us. And it re* 
bukes that excessive addiction to labour, 
and that feverish anxiety as to the out- 
. come of our labours, which, as we all 
feel, is exhausting our energies and 
making our life hard and bitter to us. 

Is not the affirmation true? Is not That we 

can only 

the rebuke pertinent and timely? At5?^<*^P 

■^ •' Home or 

first, indeed, we might think that, if we 1^ ^Sds 
used the appropriate means with energy ^^"** 
and sagacity, it would be very possible 
. for us to build up a house for ourselves 
apart from God, to marry and have 
children, to secure and extend our na- 
tional prosperity. But a little reflection 
proves that, apart from the blessing of 
God, we cannot prosper, whether in our 
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private or in our public life. Let a man, 
by his own wise diligence, build up for 
himself a comfortable home, let him have 
children to his heart's content : is he 
any nearer to a happy home life than 
before, unless God bless him ? Suppose 
his health break down ; suppose that by 
a wide-sweeping calamity, quite beyond 
his power to control, his gains be carried 
away ; suppose his children turn out ill : 
tjun what is he the better for all that he 
has acquired? Unless he live, in his 
house, in some good measure of obedience 
to the Divine laws, unless his children are 
trained to obey those laws, unless the 
Divine power guard him from calamities 
against which he is powerless, unless the 
Divine bounty give him health and his 
wife and his children, and the Divine grace 
keep his heart sweet and tranquil, he may 
be the most miserable of men, despite all 
his gains. Let a race found a city, and 
the city grow into a kingdom, and the 
kingdom into cm empire abounding in 
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wealth, in warlike prowess, and in the 
luxuries of commerce and art. Unless 
they live in some good accord with the 
moral laws which Grod has given for the 
guidance of men, will they enjoy their 
prosperity? will that prosperity endure? 
In the records of a hundred empires, that 
have risen only to decline and fall, History 
answers, No. Everywhere, in our own 
experience, no less than in the chronicles 
of the past, we find proofs that only as 
men live in harmony with the Divine Will 
can they prosper and be happy, whether in 
their domestic or in their national relations 
and affairs. But to do the Divine Will, 
to keep the moral laws in which that Will 
has expressed itself, is to secure and 
enjoy the Divine blessing. When, as we 
build, we seek to do that which is right 
and good and true, God builds with us, 
and all the forces of the universe are on 
our side. When, as we watch the affairs 
of the State, and take our part in them, 
however small, we feel our dependence. 
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on the all-wise Disposer of events and 
put our trust in Him, God watches with 
us and over us. He blesses us in our 
work. He blesses us while we sleep. 
Its Warn- The affirmation of the Psalm is true*, 

ing 

against then ; we are dependent on the Divine 

excessive 

Toil and providence and bounty for our happy 
home life, and for the solidity and growth 
of our national welfare. And, if its affir- 
mation be true, is not its warning perti- 
nent and timely? In our frantic efforts 
to earn a livelihood, or to make a fortune, 
are we not spoiling and shortening our 
lives? Are we not, by the intense and 
feverish anxiety with which we pursue 
our aims, at once impairing our health, 
and taking all worth, tranquillity, and 
cheerfulness out of our lives ? Happily 
the strain has grown so intense of late 
that men are beginning to tire of it, and 
even to hate it. They feel that they 
have been pressing on at so swift a pace 
that they have not been able to look 
around them and enjoy the scenes through 
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which they have passed. They feel that 
they have been so busy, so engrossed, 
in buying and selling and getting gain 
that they have had no leisure to take the 
good of their gains. And, at least at 
times, they feel that they were not made 
for this incessant strain to minister to the 
needs and to the pride of life, but for 
thoughts and duties and joys as immortal 
as themselves. If, as yet, they see no 
escape from the yoke, they are, at least, 
growing impatient of the yoke, and are 
longing to be free. They look round 
them, and see neighbours who have pain- 
fully climbed to the very climax of worldly 
success, and who can do nothing but eat 
and drink, and buy and sell, and talk of 
shares and prices and markets; who do 
not read, or think, or worship, and can- 
not even appreciate the luxuries which 
their wealth has purchased : and the 
prospect of becoming like these vulgar 
slaves of Mammon does not content them. 
** Why," they ask, " to secure so base an 
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end as that, should we wear ourselves out 
in perpetual toil, and care, and rivalry, 
and apprehension ? ' ' 

Why are we weigh'd upon with heaviness 
When all things else have rest from weariness ? 
All things have rest ; why should we toil alone, 
We only toil who are the first of things ? 

We are It is One of the most hopeful and auspi- 

beginning 

to feel that cious features of the time that the mere 

this Wam- 

needed. delight in business as business, or as a 
mere road to fortune, is sensibly abating ; 
that men are beginning to qualify the 
blind pursuit of wealth and success with 
a longing for leisure, for culture, for 
recreation and enjoyment. And we who 
profess to love God and to keep his 
commandments shall be verily guilty 
concerning our brethren if we do not, 
by all means in our power, encourage 
and further this movement of thought, 
this elevation of aim. It is our duty to 
shew, by our personal habits and example, 
that there is much for which we care far 
more than for wealth. It is our duty to 
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shew that we are delivered from the frets 
and exhaustions of care by a simple and 
genuine trust in the good-will and provi- 
dence of God. Solomon has taught us 
that we build in vain, and watch in vain, 
unless God build with us and watch over 
us ; he has bidden us so to confide in the 
Author and Giver of every good gift as 
not to wear away our lives in vain labours 
and anxieties. And " a greater than Solo- 
mon'' has commanded us that we **take 
no thought for the morrow," and has 
warned us that, even when we grow 
anxious about the simplest necessities of 
life — as about what we shall eat, or what 
we shall drink, or what we shall put on — 
we serve Mammon and take him for our 
God.* Both plead with us that we do 
not **eat the bread of carefulness,'' that 



♦ Such seems to be the force of the word " Therefore " in 
S. Matthew vi. 25. "Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
Therefore, I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink,'' &c., since to be careful 
about these questions is to serve mammon rather than God, and 
vou cannot serve both. 
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we do not exhaust our strength in inces- 
sant toils and in the anxieties which are 
even more exhausting than toil. Both 
exhort us to do the duty of the day with 
a cheerful diligence, and to leave results 
in the hands of Him " in whose hands 
are all our ways.'' Both assure us that 
if we trust in Him, He will bless us 
with rest, and prosper us while we rest, 
and make our life bright and happy 
because we rest in Him. 
Letustake Let US listen to the exhortation, take 

it then ; 

the warning, lean on the promise. For 
it is very certain that we may build and 
watch day by day, yet get no good and 
find no peace in our life unless God 
be with us, and that to bless us. But if 
He be with us, to bless us while we work 
and while we sleep, a sunny serenity 
will flow into our hearts, a sacred and 
growing peace, which none of the changes 
and disappointments of changeful time 
will be able to take from us. " Happi- 
ness/* in the true sense, the high sense, 
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of the word, " is our being's end and 
aim/' We are all seeking it, in various 
objects, by different ways. But in this 
world of vicissitude, in which we have 
no settled footing, but can only step 
from moment to moment, from moment 
to moment, as the moments pass in quick 
unretuming succession, there is but one 
way to a pure and enduring happiness; 
and this, alas! eager for happiness as 
we are, we often fail to discover, though 
it lies at the very door. So long as we 
seek happiness in the things that change 
and pass, such happiness as we get will 
change as they change, and pass when 
they pass. The only way to secure last- 
ing happiness is to seek and find it in 
that which does not change and pass, 
that which is above and beyond time, 
in the things that are unseen and eternal, 
— in God, and in that simple unfaltering 
trust in Him which inspires us with faith 
in his Will as the best will, with hope in 
his goodness as the sole yet suf5ficient 
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guarantee that, chance what may, all 
will be well with us, and with charity 
for all men, because his love and care 
are over all. 
—and Our fathers trusted in Him, and were 

conquer saved out of all their distresses. On 

Care by , , 

trust in the lintel of the door m many an old 

God. 

English house, we may still read the 
words, ** Nisi Dominusfrustra^^ — the Latin 
version of the opening words of the Psalm. 
Let us also trust in» Him, and inscribe 
these words over the portal of ** the house 
of our pilgrimage ; ' ' and beyond a doubt 
all will be well with us, both in this 
world and in that which is to come. 



IX. 

SONG OF THE HOME. 

PSALM CXXVIII. 

1. Happy is every one that feareth the Lord, 

That walketh in his wa3rs ; 

2. For thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands : 

Happy art thou, and it shall be well with thee. 

3. Thy wife shall be in the sides of thy house 

Like a fruitful vine ; 
Thy children round about thy table 
Like the shoots of the olive. 

4. Lo, thus shall the man be blessed 

That feareth the Lord. 

5. The Lord bless thee out of Zion ; 

And mayest thou behold the prosperity of Jerusalem 
All the days of thy life, 

6. And see thy children's children. 

Peace be upon Israel. 

IF Psalm cxxvii. is a Song of the Home character 
of the 

and the Gity, Psalm cxxviii. is a Song Psahn, 
of the Home pure and simple. It is the 
" Home, sweet home/' of the Hebrew 
race. Not that the Commonwealth is 

N 
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altogether absent from the Poet's 
thoughts ; his final aspiration is ** Peace 
be upon Israel.'^ Nor does he altogether 
forget the fair and sacred City which God 
had chosen for ** the habitation of his 
holiness; '* he is still concerned for ** the 
prosperity of Jerusdlem.^^ But, in this 
Psalm, Israel and Jerusalem, the common- 
wealth and its capital, are viewed in their 
relation to domestic life and as contribut- 
— asde- ing to its happiness. Luther long since 
Luther, pointed out both the resemblance and the 
dissimilarity of these two Songs. " In the 
former Psalm," he says, **the Prophet 
treated of both kinds of life, that is, both 
of national life and domestic life. The 
same thing almost he doth in this Psalm, 
but yet after another sort. For although 
here also he joineth the two together, and 
wisheth the blessing of God and peace 
unto them both, yet hath he more respect 
unto household government or matrimony, 
because it is, as it were, the fountain and 
source of civil government. For the 
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children whom we bring up and instruct 
at home, these will, in time to come, be 
the governors of the State. For of houses 
or families are made cities, of cities 
provinces, of provinces kingdoms. House- 
hold government, then, is with reason 
called the fountain of policy and political 
government, for if you destroy the one the 
other cannot exist. Wherefore to this 
Psalm we will give this title, that it is an 
Epithalamium, or Marriage Song, wherein 
the Prophet comforteth them that are 
married, wishing unto them, and pro- 
mising from God, all manner of bless- 
mgs. 

And, indeed, Luther owed much to what 

... Luther 

these two Psalms, and repaid his obliga- owed to a, 
tion nobly. In large measure he was 
indebted to them for that "good thing," 
a good wife; and he repaid his obligation, 
not only by writing special commentaries 
on them, but also by changing and raising 
the whole tone of European life. To us it 
seems almost incredible that any sincere 
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and candid student of the Word should 

fail to read Psalm cxxviii. in its natural 

and obvious sense, as a Song in praise of 

the home and domestic joys. It should be a 

and the salutary warning to us against the warp- 

Schoohnen , , , . 

hadaUe. ing influence of our prejudices and pre- 

gorized 

away its posscssions that, for a thousand years, the 

true 

Meaning, wisest and most godly men were so misled 
by their preconceptions and the traditions 
of their fathers as that they explained 
away the natural and obvious sense of the 
Psalm, refining and allegorizing upon it 
till they made it condemn the very rela- 
tions and joys which it really commends. 
Even such great men, and such great 
saints, as Chrysostom and Augustine, 
were not exempt from this infatuation. 
To them, as to the Church in general, 
domestic life was secular and profane, a 
hindrance to spiritual life, incompatible 
with a pure and lofty godliness. They 
warned as many as would be perfect to 
abstain from marriage, to devote them- 
selves to celibacy, to retire from the world 
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that they might give themselves wholly to 
Grod. Possessed by this notion, for which 
there was only too much warrant in the 
corrupt manners of the time, they read 
such scriptures as this Psalm with asto- 
nishment and perplexity. To painful 
students in their lonely cells, this glowing 
picture of a happy home was a scandal, 
an offence. The Psalm could not mean 
what it seemed to mean. Instead of an 
eulogy on domestic life, it must be an 
allegory of Divine relations and joys. 
And so they concluded, and taught, that 
** the wife " whom the Psalmist compares 
to a vine must stand for the spouse of 
Christ ; for is not the Church a vine, a 
vine from Egypt, a fruitful vine ? and that 
"the children" whom the Psalmist com- 
pares to the shoots from an olive must 
stand for the sons and daughters of Zion ; 
for are not these as olive plants which the 
Lord Himself has planted ? We smile at 
such perverse ingenuity, at such puerile 
conceits. It seems incredible to us that 
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such amazing interpretations could find 
general acceptance ; and yet they not only 
found general acceptance, they became 
dominant convictions with the best men and 
women for ten centuries, and gave a new 
form and a new tone to the structure and 

Luther Spirit of European society. Luther was the 
' first great teacher who successfully revolted 
against the tyranny of the Fathers and the 
Schools, the first to break their bonds in 
sunder and to cast away their cords from 
him. And of the many services he 
rendered to the civilized world, perhaps 
the greatest is this, — ^that he reinstated 
the family in its natural and Divine 
dignity, that he taught the beauty and 
sacredness of the Home. 

—and If we ask, ** Whence did he draw a 

taught all . . ^ ^ 

Europe to conviction SO novel, so opposed to the 

see in it a 

Divine Creed and custom of his age? " he him- 

Sanctionof 

the chaii. self tells US that he found it in the Bible, 

ties and 

Some^ in the Psalter, and especially in these two 
Psalms which sing the praise of Home. It 
was as a protest against the prevailing 
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dogma of the special sanctity of the single 
life, and as a solemn declaration of his 
belief in the Biblical doctrine of the 
Famil)^ that he, once a monk,, married 
Catherine von Bora, once a nun; thus 
commencing that great social reformation 
of which we are reaping the happy results 
to this day. 

The Psalm, to which we owe so much. The 

, , , Theme of 

opens by pronouncing him happy who, in the Psaim, 

a happjr 

his home life, fears God and walks in his Home 

Life. 

ways : he will " eat the labour of his hands^^ 
— ^a picturesque phrase for reaping the 
due reward of industry, and he need have 
no anxiety for the future ; happy now, he 
may be sure that all will be well with him 
in coming years (vers, i, 2). In short, 
the Psalmist places before us a thriving 
Hebrew yeoman, who leads a diligent and 
tranquil life, and has no fear that his 
harvest will be trodden down before it is 
ripe, or that his cattle may be carried off, 
by marauding Philistine or Arab clans. 
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The Psai- In vcrsc 3 we are introduced to his wife 
a picture of and children, under figures of an Oriental 

a Hebrew 

Home; castc. The general type of an Oriental 
house is, — A court, with or without a 
fountain and garden, round the inner 
sides of which runs an arched colonnade ; 
under the arches are doors which open 
on the living rooms of the family : these 
arches, and the walls under them, are 
often adorned with climbing plants that 
yield flowers or fruit. Some such dwelling 
as this — not a poor man's house, but the 
house of a man well-to-do in the world — 
seems to have been in the Poet's mind. 
And he compares the householder's wife 
to a vine which adorns its inner sides ; the 
image of *'the vine" being employed, I 
suppose, not only to denote fruitfulness, 
nor only dependence, but the grace, the 
added comeliness and cheerfulness, which 
every true wife and mother lends to the 
life of the home. She is like wine which 
maketh glad the heart of man. Their 
children are compared to ** olive plants'* 



—of the 
Father, 



—the 
Mother, 
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— the olive being* often found in the court —and the 

^ ^ ChUdren. 

of an Eastern house — ^because the olive was 
a recognized Hebrew symbol of vigour, 
health, and joy. These three — the diligent 
Grod-fearing father, the comely wife, 
shedding an air of grace and sacred 
beauty on all the details of life, the sturdy, 
restless boys, full of health and vigour — 
compose a home that was by no means 
rare in the peaceful days of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, such a home as has not 
been rare, thank God, in England for 
many a generation. The Psalmist might 
well pronounce it a happy home ; and 
Luther might well conclude that in such 
a home as this God would be more truly 

« 

served than in the laura of the hermit, or 
in the monastic cell. 

As the Poet contemplates the bright He j^/?j the 
family picture which he has sketched, it depicts. 
grows real to him, and vivid; he sees 
them ; and he turns to greet the head of 
the household with good wishes and 
prayers : ** The Lord bless thee out of Zion. 
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May est thou behold the prosperity of Jerusalem 
all the days of thy life^ and see thy children's 
children,' ' Long life, and the prosperity 
of the Hebrew commonwealth, were the 
deepest desires of the Israelite indeed. 
And these blessings the Poet invokes on 
the head of the happy father of the ideal 
household. Nay, as he remembers how 
many such households there are in the 
land, that they are the real strength and 
glory of the commonwealth, and how 
utterly they may wither before the hot 
blasts of war and invasion, he breathes the 
higher and more comprehensive prayer, 
** Peace be upon Israel^ that so these 
happy homes may abide and multiply in 
the land." 

Solomon This, in general, is the sequence of 

was, pro- 
bably, the thought in this graphic and charming 

the Psalm. Soug. Are there any facts connected 

with it which add to its interest ? If we 

knew who was the author of this Psalm, 

that could hardly fail to put some new 
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meaning or force into it. But it has no 
title except **A Song of Degrees;'* nor 
do we possess any clear indication as to 
its authorship, or any hint even, unless we 
may find one in the tone of the Psalm 
itself. Psalm cxxvii. was, as we have 
seen, written " by Solomon ; *' and, though 
rabbi and commentator are dumb on' this 
point, I am disposed to think Psalm 
cxxviii. is also from his pen. Obviously, 
it was the product of an opulent and 
tranquil time. It breathes the happiness of 
which it speaks. Its whole tone accords 
well with the condition of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth under the reign of Solo- 
mon, who had ** peace 'on all sides of 
him.'* The time of which we read, 
" Judah and Israel were many as the sand 
which is by the sea in multitude, eating 
and drinking, and making merry; '* and, 
again, " Judah and Israel dwelt safely, 
every man under his vine, and under his 
fig-tree, from Dan even to Beersheba" — 
such a time as this may well have moved 
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a sacred poet, such as Solomon was, to 
write such a Psalm as this. And if there 
be any truth in our conjecture as to the 
authorship of this Psalm, there surely is a 
touch of pathos in the thought, that 
Solomon, who sinned more than any 
Hebrew king against the Divine laws of 
the home, should have been moved to 
sing the praise of that pure domestic life 
from which, by his own folly, he was him- 
self quite shut out. 
Objection " That,*' it may be objected, ** is a 

to this 

Hypo- conclusive argument aminst the Solo- 
thesis ^ ^ ^ 

drawn monic authorship of the Psalm. A man 

from his •■' 

Life, ^jjQ ]^a,d so heinously offended against 
the law of the Home would never have 
celebrated the charm and beauty of obe- 
dience to that law.'* 

—refuted On the Contrary, we reply, that is 

by an '' "^ 

Argument precisely the strongest argument in favour 

fg™^^ of the Solomonic authorship. For what 

is * Solomon's Song ' but a drama, in 

which the blessedness of a pure domestic 

life is set forth? And if, in **the Song 
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which is Solomon's," the jaded voluptuary 
condemns himself in praising the Divine 
ideal and law of home, this Psalm may 
very well have been his, and may be 
the more impressive to us because of 
the miserable experiences of the man 
who wrote it. Were one of the angels 
that fell to sing the joys of Paradise, 
who would not be touched and impressed 
by the Song ? 

But whoever was the author of the The pu- 

T^ 4 • • • • . • gnins 

Psalm, it IS quite certain that it was ** a would find 

in it an 

Song of Degrees ; " that is, a Psalm sung appro- 
priate 

by the Hebrew Pilgrims as they went up Theme, 
to Jerusalem to keep the Feasts. And 
as with Psalm cxxvii. so also with Psalm 
cxxviii., we must note how appropriate 
it would be on the Pilgrims' lips. As 
they travelled, or when they rested by 
well or stream, their thoughts would 
naturally revert to those whom they had 
left behind them. Many a fair scene, 
many a pleasant homestead, many a 
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tender recollection of wife and children, 
of joys and sorrows met together, would 
rise into their minds. And as these 
thoughts and memories possessed them, 
how natural and welcome would be the 
familiar verses which spoke of the happi- 
— inau ness of home! And if, at times, their 
changes hearts were oppressed with sudden mis- 

of Condi- 
tion and givings of accidents that might befall to 

Mood. 

wife or children, to house or land, while 
they were absent, how welcome and reas- 
suring would be the promise of the Psalm, 
that it should be well with the man who 
feared the Lord, and well with his wife 
and children, that no evil should come 
nigh his dwelling, and that he should 
eat the labour of his hands ! If, at other 
times, they grew self-confident in the 
unexampled prosperity of the time, and 
deemed that their own hands had gotten 
them good, was it not well for them to be 
reminded that all they had was the gift 
of God, that every blessing came ^^out of 
Zioriy^ the earthly throne and sanctuary 
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of the Giver of all good ? And if, at yet 
other times, they narrowed into selfish- 
ness, as prosperous and happy men are 
apt to do, and confined their hopes and 
wishes to themselves, and to the limited 
home-circle in which they found so many 
and pure delights, it surely was well that, 
by the very Psalm which set the joys 
of Home to music, they should be led to 
pray for the prosperity of Jerusalem and 
the peace o{ Israel; that the love of home 
should be constrained to nourish public 
spirit, and that, instead of a mere easy 
enjoyment of personal comfort, they 
should be charged to study and to con- 
tribute to the welfare of the Common- 
wealth. 



"Home," say the poets, **is the last its Theme 

. also at- 

relic of Paradise." And however ques- tunes it to 

our Use, 

tionable that may be, there is unquestion- since we 
ably a breath as of Paradise in our Psalm. ^^^^^^ ^ 
Englishmen can hardly fail to take delight Home, 
in it, so sweetly is it attuned to their 
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purest and most sacred emotions. It is 
the picture of a happy home. God has 
blessed the land with peace. The hus- 
band and father goes forth to his daily 
toils, fearing no foe, saved from all 
anxiety by his trust in the Divine good- 
ness and bounty. When the sun sets 
behind the western hills, he returns to 
** eat the labour of his hands,' ' to teach 
his children the fear of the Lord, to sing 
praises unto God. His wife is fair to 
him as the vine which hangs from pillar 
and arch on the sides of his house ; his 
children are pleasant as the vigorous 
olives which enrich his fields. Nor is he 
plunged in the mere delights of sense 
and earthly affection. This happy home 
is open to the sky. Thoughts of God 
are as natural to him and more precious 
than thoughts of temporal good. He 
loves Zion. He prays for the prosperity 
of Jerusalem. Three times every year he 
leaves his home that he may stand in 
the courts of the Lord's House. He lives 
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in a constant reverence of Jehovah, and 
** walks in his ways,'* go where he will. 

It is a very sunny picture ; it is an ideal The con- 

stituentsof 

full of purity and charm. Can it have?^™.* 

* "^ nappi- 

been painted from the life? May such"^®*** 
an ideal be realized in these hard prosaic 
days ? If we analyze the Psalm, if we 
try to discover the constituents of this 
happy and noble domestic life, we find 
three main elements in it — industry^ tran- 
quillity ^ godliness ; and each of these spring- 
ing from a sincere and constant faith in 
Grod. The head of the household gfoes—i'*- 

^ dustry, 

forth to labour morning by morning; 
but he is saved from that feverish strain, 
and that anxiety as to the results of his 
labour, and that care for the morrow, 
which makes our life bitter to us, by his 
trust in God. He knows that it is the 
blessing of God^ the blessing "out of 
Zion," which maketh rich, and that sor- 
rowful toil addeth nothing thereto ; and 
he is confident that the Divine blessing 
will rest on him because he is " walking 
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in the ways of the Lord.*' When he comes 
back from labour, he enters into rest. 

— Tran- Without any distinct or direct description 
of the tranquillity of his home, by subtle 
touches that are not to be defined, by the 
very choice of his words and figures, the 
Poet makes us feel how calm and deep 
is the peace which pervades the house- 
hold, how dear the wife is to her husband, 
how proud they are of their thriving 

— GodU- sturdy boys. Such a tranquillity springs 
only from faith in God, from the obedi- 
ence to Divine laws which that faith 
prompts, from the confident hope for the 
future which it inspires. And, indeed, 
we are not left without proof that it is 
this faith that redeems the Hebrew house- 
holder's labour from care, and his tran- 
quillity from disturbance. Twice, even 
in the compass of this brief Psalm, we are 
told that he "fears" God, holds Him in 
deep and constant reverence. It is be- 
cause he fears Him that he fears nothing 
else. Grod is an ever-present and supreme 



ness. 
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reality to him. He walks in the ways of 
Grod in the Home as well as when he goes 
up to the Sanctuary, as he labours in the 
field as well as when he offers a sacrifice. 
Yet he does not neglect " sacrifice " in 
his devotion to ** obedience/' nor the 
Sanctuary in his devotion to Home. He 
has learned that the blessing " out of 
Zion * ' is the source of all his peace, 
prosperit}'', and happiness. He is happy, 
and sure that it will be well with him, 
because he knows that the God whom he 
worships in Zion is with him, and will be 
with him, to bless him and to do him good 
all the days of his life. 

And it is only by such a faith as this — Godliness 

. , - . tibe true 

not a faith m labour, or m success, or m Secret of 

Happi- 

great natural gifts and abilities, or in^^ess. 
pleasant conditions and relationships, but 
a faith in God — that we shall overcome 
the world, even that world which any 
home, and any heart, is large enough to 

hold. We can have peace, we can have 
happiness, on no other terms. The world, 
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and all that is in the world, may fail us at 
any moment, and must fail us before long. 
Health may break down, and is all the 
more likely to break down if we add 
anxiety to labour. Riches may use their 
wings and fly away, and are all the more 
likely to take flight if we set our heart 
upon them. Those who are dearest to us 
may disappoint and wound us, and are all 
the more likely to disappoint and wound 
us if we are not walking with them in the 
obedience and service of God. If our 
peace, our happiness, is to endure, it must 
spring from depths, or flow from heights, 
which the world cannot reach ; it must be 
founded on that which lies beyond the 
reach of change and time. And whom, 
or what, have we in heaven or on earth 
that sits high above all the changes and 
sorrows of time, save only God ? Let us 
"have faith in God'' then; let us seek 
peace in Him; and happy shall we be, 
and it shall be well with us, whatever the 
changes time may bring. Make Him 
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your home, and He will make your home 
a happy home. , 

"Will He?'* it may be objected, bywaiGod- 
some whose hearts are sad and apprehen- suffice 

under all 

sive. "But how can even faith in Him the sor- 
rowful 

make our homes happy when Want is at 9}^s^^ 

^^^ of Time? 

the door, and Death is in the chamber ; 
when those whom we love better than 
ourselves have needs we cannot satisfy, or 
are being called beyond our reach, beyond 
our sight ? ' ' 

Alas, my friends, your case is pitiful it wui. 
indeed, although it be so common ! But 
if it sound hard and cold to say, ' * Had 
you more faith, even your sorrows might 
be turned into joy,*' is it not true ? Have 
you never heard of those who had " trials 
of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, 
moreover, of bonds and imprisonments; " 
who " were stoned, who were sawn 
asunder, who Were slain with the sword ; ' ' 
who " wandered in sheepskins and goat- 
skins, being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented," and yet, through faith in God, 
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triumphed over all their miseries, sang 
praises m the dungeons into which they 
were cast, embraced the flames that 
kindled upon them ; and thus both 
"obtained a good report," and entered, 
crowned with victory, into a world more 
worthy of them than this? *'0 rest in 
the Lord, wait patiently for Him, and He 
shall yet give thee the desires of thine 
heart," — a life without care, peace un- 
broken, a joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. Have faith in Him, and you, and 
those whom you love, shall yet meet for an 
eternal happiness in ** God, who is our 
home." 



X. 

THE SONG OF THE FARM. 

PSALM CXXIX. 

1. Long have they fought against me, (even) from my youth Fu3t 

Strophe. 

up, ^ 

May Israel now say, — 

2. Long have they fought agamst me, (even) from my youth 

up; 
Nevertheless they have not prevailed against me. 

3. The ploughers ploughed upon my back ; 

They made their frirrows long : 

4. The Lord is righteous, 

He hath cut in sunder the traces of the wicked. 

5. Let them be put to shame and turned back, Second 

As many as hate Zion. Strophe. 

6. Let them be like the grass on the housetops, 

That withereth before it is plucked up ; 

7. Wherewith the mower filleth not his hands, 

Nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom : 

8. Neither do those who go by say, 

" The blessing of the Lord be upon you ! ** 
" We bless you in the Name of the Lord ! ** 

IT is impossible to read this Psalm with- The 
Theme of 
out being struck by its close resem- the Psaim 
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the same blance to Psalm cxxiv. It is impossible 

as that of 

Psalm to compare the two without seeing that 



CXXlVw 



they are both constructed on the same 
model, and conjecturing that they are the 
work of the same poet. The theme of 
both is the same, viz., the deliverance 
from the Babylonian Captivity, although 
the treatment of the theme is sufficiently 
varied to make each the complement of 
the other. In Psalm cxxiv., the Poet 
affirms that had not Jehovah stood by his 
people, when men rose up against them, 
they must have been destroyed, and 
gives thanks to Him for having de- 
livered them out of the hand of their 
enemies. In Psalm cxxix., the Poet 
gives thanks to Jehovah that, in the 
long conflict with their adversaries, they 
have not been wholly overcome, and 
prays that all who hate them may be 
speedily and utterly destroyed. In the 
one, we see Israel trembling under op- 
pression, and exulting in deliverance ; in 
the other, we see Israel trembling under 
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oppression, and imprecating destruction 
on its foes. 
And while the main theme is the same —its 

Structure 

in both Psalms, the structure is so similar similar : 

* both, 

as to strike the most casual reader. The therefore^ 

the work of 

opening verses of each of them are com- p^Jf™* 
posed of identical phrases, or of phrases 
obviously turned on the same pattern. 
Both, though treating of the Babylonian 
Captivity, cast a swift backward glance on 
the earlier Captivity in Egypt. And each 
of them contains two figures wrought out 
in the same lingering and elaborate style ; 
Psalm cxxiv. elaborating the figures of 
the swollen mountain-torrent and of the 
bird escaping from the broken snare, 
and Psalm cxxix. elaborating with equal 
care the figures of the ploughmen draw- 
ing long furrows and of the grass that 
springs and withers on the housetops. 
Such close resemblances cannot be ac- 
cidental. We may be well-nigh as sure 
as if the Poet had subscribed his name 
to each of the Psalms that they are 
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both the work of one and the same 
hand. 
That this Can wc discover who the Poet was ? 

Poet was a 

rural Poet, 'VVe cannot g-et quite so far as that : but 

may be m- o t. 

fromhis ^^^ pleasant fact about him we may infer 
^g^es°/ with a reasonable degree of certainty, viz., 
that he was a rural poet, probably a shep- 
herd or a husbandman. Just as there 
were country prophets and town prophets 
in Israel, so also there were psalmists 
whose thoughts took shape from the acci- 
dents of city life, and psalmists the main 
haunt and region of whose song was the 
country, with its fields and woods and 
mountains. And, obviously, the writer of 
these two Psalms belonged to the latter 
class. All his similes are taken from 
rustic life. He gives us the mountain- 
torrent, swollen by heavy rains and melt- 
ing snows, raging over its banks, and 
sweeping off man and beast; the sower 
going forth to scatter seed which he takes 
by handfuls from a fold in his robe ; and 
the swarthy reaper treading stoutly home 
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beneath his load of sheaves, singing as he 
goes. He gives us the ploughman draw- 
ing his furrows straight and long, with the 
patient oxen tugging at the traces ; the 
grass which sprang on the village roofs, 
and withered, before it could be pulled 
up, beneath the fervent heat of the sun ; 
and the travellers passing the harvest- 
field, and saluting the merry reapers with, 
** The blessing of Jehovah be upon you ! '* 
while the reapers, in their turn, shade 
their eyes with their hands to see who it 
is that salutes them, and cry back, **We 
bless you in the name of Jehovah ! '* 
Such pictures as these hang in the 
memory and imagination of men born 
and bred in country districts, familiar 
with the wholesome toils of agriculture; 
and we may be sure that the Poet who 
paints them, and dwells on them with the 
lingering touches of a loving hand, had 
forded many a stream and had shared 
the joy of many a harvest. 

But now let us look at the Psalm a 
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He con- little more closely. To the Psalmist, as 

ccived the 

National was natural in a time so hard and peril - 

History as 

aion^ ous, the whole history of Israel shaped 
itself as a long and weary conflict with 
many adversaries. For the moment he 
overlooks the broad sunny spaces of 
peace, in which every man had sat under 
his vine and under his fig-tree, none dar- 
ing to make him afraid, and sees only 
war on war, disaster on disaster. The 
national life, which was but now emerg- 
ing from the Captivity in Babylon, had 

—com- commenced with a conflict. Israel may 

mencing 

with'the look back, and say, ^^From my youth up 

Strife with 

Egypt, have I been a man of strife.*' And that 
phrase, ** from my youth up,'* points, 
according to the natural and prophetic 

Hoseau. usage, to the day when Israel, still in 

15 ; Jer. ii. ^ 

2 ; xxii. its political nonage, came up out of 
Ezek. Egypt. Then, they had to strive with 

^ 

the power of Egypt, with the Desert 
clans, with the military races that held 
possession of Canaan and its southern 
borders. And, since then, there had 
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-I 

been a long succession of conflicts, cul- r-and 

*=» culmi- 

minating in the fierce exterminating war^^s.^ ^ 
with the Chaldeans, in which, at last, chaidea : 
Israel seemed to have been utterly de- 
stroyed by her enemies. And yet, though 
cast down, she was not destroyed. As 
he reviews a thousand years of conflict 
with adversaries on every side, the Poet 
can say, ^^ Nevertheless ^ they have not pre — ^yet 

Israel was 

vailed against us. Even when we were not de- 

. , stroyed. 

driven captive into Babylon, we were not 
abandoned ; even there Jehovah opened 
to us a door of life and hope : and here 
we stand to-day, in our own city, our own 
capital, once more, — ^alive, though we have 
suffered so many strange indignities, free, 
though long bound ! ' * 

At this point the imagination of the in their 

Sufferings 

Poet begins to work, and he casts his and De- 

^ liverance 

conception of the conflict and deliverance ^^^^d 
of Israel into a form suggested by hisgy^Q^^ 
experience of rural life. Isaiah, a toTvn^^^^ett 

t 1 It * at last cut* 

poet, had expressed the same conception, 
or part of it, in an image drawn from 
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isa.ii. 23. civic life. To him, the scornful adver- 
saries of Israel had seemed to trample on 
them as though they were but stones in 
the street : " Thy tormentors said to thy 
soul, Bow down, that we may go over 
(thee) ; and thou madest thy back like the 

m 

groundy and like a public street for those who 
go over ity But our Psalmist, the rural 
poet, takes his image from the farm rather 
than from the city. To him, the back of 
Israel is made as an arable field, over 
which the ploughman drives his share, 
throwing his whole weight on to it, mak- 
ing the furrows deep and long. Under 
this graphic figure he portrays the 
miseries which his people had suffered 
at the hands of their foes; and, with a 
quick turn of the same figure, he depicts 
their sudden and happy deliverance. The 
ploughmen are steadfastly set at their 
work, the oxen trampling, the share cut- 
ting sharp and deep ; when, lo ! Jehovah 
interposes ; He *' cuts in sunder the 
traces ' ' by which the oxen are harnessed 
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to the plough, and the tormentors are 
rendered powerless, Israel is delivered 
from its miseries. 

Here, then, the redemption of the He- But 

though 

brews from the Babylonian Captivity isdeUvered 

•^ r y from the 

bodied forth for us in a new form : — ^They ^ ^ 

•^ plough- 
had been cast on the ground by their ™^^°^^ 

captors ; the biting share of bondage and 

oppression had been driven to and fro 

upon them : but the righteous Jehovah 

had cut the traces of the plough that 

tormented them ; they had arisen, shaken 

themselves from the dust, and found a 

healing balm for their wounds. 

But though they had returned in peace —they 

. . . were still 

to their native land, their peace was not tormented 

by inferior 

altogether unbroken. There were still and con- 

temptible 

adversaries who contended against them, ^°^- 
— not such adversaries, indeed, as the 
grim ploughmen of Babylon, but con- 
temptible foes, such as Sanballat the 
Horonite, and Tobiah the Ammonite, and 
Geshem the Arabian, and the whole horde 
of Samaritan freebooters, who plundered 
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their fields, and rode with menace and 
insult through the streets of their unwalled 
city. These were men who, in the time 
of Israel's pride, would have fled from 
them like a leaf before the wind ; but now 
that the Hebrews were few, and poor, and 
defenceless, even these contemptible foes 
could turn upon them, and rob and assail 
them. Let these men, who '*hate Zion,'* 
cries the Psalmist, and are ** exceedingly- 
grieved when there comes a man to seek 
Neh.ii. the Welfare of the children of Israel," — 

lO. 

" let them be put to shame, and turned 
back.'' 
These But here again his imagination begins 

Foes com- 
pared to to work, and he seeks a figure in which 

the Grass 

which to express the thought that occupies his 

springs * o JT 

^i mind. No image of terror, like that of 

withers on o ' 

the House- ^^ fierce Babylonian ploughmen scoring 
the back of Israel with the keen share, 
will serve his turn. He looks for an image 
of that which is mean, worthless, transi- 
tory ; and he finds it in the grass which 
springs and withers on the village roofs. 
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But though his "fine scorn*' for the 
Samaritans moves him to select this, 
figure, when once he has got it, he falls 
in love with it, and the angry heat dies 
out of his mind as he recalls the pleasant 
scenes of rural life which it suggests. 
Rural life ; for though grass might spring 
up even on the flat roofs of an Eastern 
city, and does spring up in the cracks and 
crevices even now when the roofs are 
" plastered with a composition of mortar, 
tar, ashes, and sand,*' yet it grows but 
sparsely, and is soon trodden down : 
whereas then, as now, the peasants* 
houses in the country hamlets were roofed 
with a plaster of mud and straw in which 
the grass would grow as freely as in the 
fields. Obviously, it is such a rustic roof 
that the Poet has in his eye, — a roof all 
covered, after, the rains, with long waving 
grass, which, however, for lack of mois- 
ture, soon withers beneath the burning 
rays of an Eastern sun. " Let the base 
plundering Samaritans be like that worth- 

p 
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less grass on the village housetops, which 
withers before men have leisure to tread 
it down or to pluck it up : '* this is the 
Psalmist's first thought : an angry thought, 
no doubt ; but perhaps we should be angry 
if our crops were ridden over by robbers, 
?nd our homesteads plundered by them. 
The««. And mark how much sooner the Poet's 
Grass anger fades than ours is apt to do, — how 

suggests 

theHar- helpful therefore it is to have a quick 

vest Field, ^ ^ 

with the imagination and to use it. As he thinks 

Mowers 

Rea rs t ^^ ^^^ grass withering on the roof, the 
work in it. pl^g^ant avocations of country life crowd 
in upon his thoughts, and crowd out his 
inger. He sees the mower swinging his 
sickle in the rich corn-field, gathering the 
wheat, or the barley, into his hands. He 
sees the reaper gathering behind the 
mower, taking the com into his arms, 
filling his ** bosom'* with it, that he may 
land it into sheaves. The field lies shim- 
mering in the sultry heat. A broad path- 
way runs through it. The passers-by 
stop to look on at the bright busy scene. 
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and, in the courteous and pious Eastern 
fashion, they greet the reapers with the 
salutation, " The blessing of Jehovah be upon 
you ! ' ' And the reapers, glad to pause, 
straiten themselves from their work amid 
the sheaves, look up, and shout back, 
" We bless you in the name of Jehovah / " 
What a pretty picture it is ! And it is The Scene 

historical, 

not a mere fancy of the Poet's. It is ^ weii as 

icieai* 

taken from real life. We iind it in the 
Hebrew Chronicles as well as in the Pil- 
grim's Psalm-book. As Ruth went glean- Ruthii. 4. 
ing amid " the alien corn," we are told, 
" Behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and 
said unto the reapers, Jehovah be with 
you! and they answered him, Jehovah 
bless thee ! ' ' 

And all these charming incidents r^cur 
to the Poet as he thinks of the grass on 
the housetop which will not be cut, and 
reaped, and over which no sacre4 Name 
will be pronounced. The law of contrast 
suggests the wealthy harvest scene as a 
fit pendant to his sketch of the grass that 
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withers well-nigh as soon as it springs. 
And thus the stanza, which began with 
an angry imprecation, closes with a 
tranquil harvest-home, the very type of 
plenty and peace. 

The Now what more charming or appro- 

appro- priate Song could the Hebrew pilgrims 
the M ^^ ^^^2" «^ ^^^y went up to Jerusalem at the 
SdrV^ Feast of Pentecost, for example — the feast 
FcMteT'^^^ which marked the commencement of har- 
vest, or as they went down from it to reap 
their own fields ? Virtually, it is a harvest 
song, a song of the farm, a song about 
ploughers ploughing, and mowers mowing, 
and reapers reaping. And we may be 
sure that, as they passed through fields 
waving with their wealth of com, and 
heard the great waves of com rustling 
in the wind, their thoughts would often 
set themselves to the music of our 
Psalm, 
—and be- Nor could that music fail to touch the 

cause it 

chord of patriotism. If war was then m 
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the land, and the Caravans went up to touched a 

patriotic 

Jerusalem under military escort, as they chord; 
sometimes did, it would enhearten them 
to remember that, many and long as had 
been the conflicts of their fathers, their 
adversaries had never prevailed against 
them, or never so prevailed as to extin- 
guish the national life. If the times 
were peaceful, it was nevertheless well 
to remember out of what strife and 
misery their peace had grown, and to 
thank Him who had stood by their 
fathers from the first, even from their 
youth up. 

And, at all times, it was meet, right, —nay, ap. 

propriate 

and their bounden duty, to remember to au 

Times, 

that their true strength and defence was 
" the righteousness of Jehovah," It was 
not they who had delivered themselves 
from their adversaries: it was Jehovah 
who had cut their bonds in sunder. It 
was not they who had destroyed the 
wicked, but God, who had implanted 
the seeds of destruction in wickedness 
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Itself, so that it could not live and thrive. 
To these ancient Pilgrims, as to us, life 
was often hard and sorrowful, full of 
mystery and contradiction. Their feet, 
like ours, often well-nigh slipped when 
they saw the wicked prosper and the 
good decay. They needed, as we need, 
to assure and to reassure themselves that 
CSrod is righteous in all his ways, and 
that, because He is righteous, it must 
be good to be good, and bad to be bad. 
And it was well for them, as it is well 
for us, to be taught not to be over-hasty 
and extravagant in their thoughts, not 
to expect that the world was all at once 
to be shaped to their mind because they 
threw in their lot with the righteous and 
the good. It would save them from many 
a disappointment and heart-sickness to 
learn that the righteous have to contend 
with many adversaries, and must often 
be content with being not overcome, 
instead of gaining a brilliant victory; 
that the ploughers may be suffered to 
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plough many furrows, deep and long, even 
on the back of the elect, before God sees; 
it right to cut the traces ; but that, in the 
end, while the righteous should be singing 
over their sheaves, the wicked would wither 
like grass on the housetops. 

Strangely as the conditions of human— and to 

all Men. 

life have changed since the Hebrew pil- 
grims went up to make holiday before 
the Lord, these sacred lessons of trust, 
of patience, of an assured belief in the 
final and complete victory of good over 
evil, are not obsolete, nor will they fall 
out of need or out of use so long as 
the world lasts. And if this rustic 
Psalmist of an antique time, with his 
pleasant sketches of rural life, shall have 
helped us to rest in the Lord, to believe 
in goodness even when its back is scored 
by the plough, and to hate and scorn 
wickedness, even when it is green and 
flourishing, we shall hold him in grateful 
remembrance. Perchance, we may even 
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seek him out some day, and find him 
seated beneath the Tree of Life, or stroll- 
ing by the River of Life, and listen to 
some new and still diviner song from his 
lips. 



XI- 



DE PROFUNDIS. 

PSALM CXXX. 

1. Out of the depths have I cried onto thee, O Jehovah 1 

2. * O Adonai ! hear my voice ; 

Let thine ears be attentive to the voice of my supplication. 

3. If Thou, O Jah, shouldest watch for iniquities, 

O Adonai ! who can stand ? 

4. But the forgiveness is with Thee, 

That Thou mayest be feared. 

5. I have waited for Jehovah, my soul hath waited. 

And in his Word have I hoped. 

6. My soul (is) toward Adonai 
More than watchers to the morning, 

Watchers to the morning. 

7. Let Israel hope in Jehovah ; 

For with Jehovah is the loving-kindness 
And the plenteous redemption. 

8. And He will redeem Israel 

From all its iniquities. 



First 
Strophe* 



Second 
Strophe* 



Thffd 
Strophe. 



Fourth 
Strophe. 



T T is neither possible, nor necessary, to The Date 
date this Psalm, More than most, itAuthor- 

, ship of the 

is independent of the conditions of time 
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Psalm in- and authorship. It is a tiny Gospel, 

deter- 
minable, announcing the truths which men of every 

age need to know; it is a tiny Manual, 
recording, in brief musical phrases, the 
large simple experiences which are com- 
mon to all good men. One hardly likes 
to think, indeed, that it was not written 
by David, *'the lovely one in Israel's 
Psalms,'* so habitually do we associate 

4. 

the sweetest and loftiest music of the 
—save Psalter with his name. But it has never 

that, in 

all proba. been claimed for David ; and, in the 

bility, it 

belongs to Hebrew, it contains two words, the words 

the Era of 

thd^*^' rendered ''attentive" (ver. 2) and '* for- 
giveness " (ver. 4), which only came into 
use some five hundred years after David, 
so that it probably belongs to the era of 
the Captivity and the Return. And, after 
all, what does it matter who wrote it, so 
that God inspired it? It may and will 
be all the more impressive to us if we 
take it as the pure gift of Heaven, con- 
veyed through an unknown channel- If 
the writer of it could have his choice. 
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would not he himself prefer that, as we 
read it, we should think of God, not of 
him, of the Fountain from which it sprang, 
rather than of the channel through which 
it flowed ? 

The very structure of the Psalm proves The 

Structure 

that he would. Whoever he was, he was of the 

Psalm very- 

obviously bent on uttering the truths with simple, 
which his spirit was charged rather than 
on casting them into lovely poetic forms. 
As compared with the elaborated and 
ornate poems we have recently studied. 
Psalm cxxx. is simple even to plainness. 
It has but two figures in it, or, rather, 
two allusions to one and the same figure, 
and these are made in the simplest and 
least dramatic way. Evidently, the 
Psalmist has in his mind the figure of 
a wrecked mariner crying to God ** out 
of the depths" (ver. i), and watching, 
with yearning desire, for the break of 
day (ver. 6). But he does not dwell on its only 

Simile not 

the figure ; he does not give it colour elaborated. 
and life by lingering on its details, by 



\ 
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adding stroke to stroke, suggestion to 
suggestion. If the author of Psalms 
cxxix. and cxxiv, had taken it in hand, 
what a picture he would have given us 
of the broken pieces of the ship, tossing 
on the angry sea, beneath a dark and 
frowning heaven, and of the poor wretch 
clinging to the wreck, and straining his 
eyes to catch the first streaks of dawn! 
We should have seen him as we see the 
swollen mountain-torrent, the bird escap- 
ing from the broken snare, the plough- 
men drawing their furrows long and 
straight, the village roofs covered with 
quick-springing quickly withering grass, 
and the wealthy harvest-field with its 
jocund mowers and reapers saluted by 
and saluting the passers by. But there 
is no art, no elaboration, in Psalm cxxx. ; 
or, rather, there is the art which conceals 
art, which knows how, and when, to use 
the charm of simplicity. Save for that 
lingering touch in verse 6, the repetition 
of the phrase, ** watchers to the morning," 
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there is little in the Psalm to distinguish 
it from impassioned and pathetic prose; 
and that touch is obviously given only 
for emphasis, only to deepen the impres- 
sion of patient and long-protracted sus- 
pense* 

The most marked literary feature of its main 

literary 

the Psalm is, that, like Psalm Ixxxvi., Distinction 

that it in- 

it is an attempt to introduce the Divine troduces 

*■ the Sacred 

name Adonai into the Songs of th^^^^,- 
Temple. Psalms in which God wasi^^^® 
represented under the names Elohim^ the ^®^^®- 
Mighty One, and Jehovah^ the self-sub- 
sistent and eternal One, were familiar 
to the Jews from the first. But, in the 
last age of Inspiration, a third Divine 
name was brought into use, and we 
find Adonajic as well as Jehovistic and 
Elohistic Psalms. In this Psalm, the The new 

Meaning 

name ^^ AdonaV* occurs three times, imported 

into the 

always with a suggestive sub-reference ^saim by 
to its meaning. For while Jehovah x^"^^^^^^* 
the name of the eternal self-existing 
God, who alone has life in Himself, 
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Adonai is the name of God as actively 
niling the world, as intervening* in the 
affairs of men, — judging, guiding, bless-; 
ing, punishing. And, in the Psalm, the 
two Names are alternated with exquisite 
propriety, and so as to throw new mean- 
ing into ' verse after verse. Thus, in 
verses i and 2, having depicted himself 
as crying out of the depths, with the 
waves towering above him, to the calm, 
self-subsistent Jehovah^ who sits on high, 
far above all the storms of time, the 
Psalmist turns to the God, who is also 
here, on the earth, ruling the storms, 
and either saving men or leaving them 
tt> perish, and cries, ** O Adonai^ hear 
my voice ! " So also, in verses 5 and 6, 
he affirms that he has long waited for 
Jehovah^ who sits in the heavenly Temple, 
high and lifted up ; surely it is time some 
help were vouchsafed to his waiting crav- 
ing spirit; let Adonai intervene, then, 
Adonai, the active Ruler of men, who is 
for ever busied in human affairs ; to Him 
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the Watcher turns with imploring: eyes 
and palms. Most impressive of all, per- 
haps, is the contrast in verse 3. If even 
the eternal unimpassioned Jehovah, dwell- 
ing in the secret places of the distant 
heavens, — if ZT^ should take to watching 
for the iniquities of men, who could hope 
to stand before Adonaiy the near Lord 
of men, the active Sovereign, ever going 
to and fro to see all that is done under 
the sun, ever meting out to men the due 
reward of their deeds ? 

Of course, we are not for a moment The three 

Divine 

to suppose that the Psalmist conceived of Names 

employed 

Jehovah and Adonai as two distinct per- '» the 

•' ^ Psalms 

sons, and still less as two separate Gods, ^^^jj^®* 
or as composing together with Eloah, a^^^' 
trinity of persons in one God. These cSty.^^" 
— Elohim, Jehovah, Adonai — ^were only 
words under which different aspects of 
the one Divine Name, different features 
of the same Divine Character, different 
phases of God's manifold relation to men, 
were set forth. All were sacred, all were 
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good; but each was preferred and used 
as it fell in with the thought in the Psalm- 
ist's mind and gave it force. Just as in 
our prayers, we select appropriate epithets, 
and say, for example, ** Fountain of li/ey 
quicken us to newness of life!- or " Lord 
of love^ shed abroad thy love in our 
hearts ; ** just as our poets sing, 



or. 



*< Gracums Spirit, dwell with me, 
I myself would gracious be," 



" Holy Spirit, dwell with me, 
I mjTself would ?toly be,' 



» 



so the Hebrew psalmists used the Divine 
Names epithetically in theif songs and 
prayers. When they conceived of God 
as the Source of all power and might, 
they called Him El^ Eloah^ Elohim^ " the 
Mighty One ; ** when they conceived of 
Him as dwelling in inaccessible light 
from everlasting to everlasting, they 
called Him Jah or Jehovah^ the ever- 
lasting self-subsisting One; when they 
conceived of Him as the present and 
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active Ruler of events, the Judge or 
King of men, they called Him Adon or 
Adonaij the Lord, the reigning Sovereign 
of the world. And thus, as in our Psalm, 
they gave an impressive harmony, and 
an added force to their verse. 

If we now turn from the literary toxhePsaim 

peni- 

the moral and religious aspects of thetentiai, ^ 
Psalm, we cannot but feel that it offers 
a complete contrast to the Songs we 
have hitherto found in the Pilgrim's Psalm- 
book, They set before us events in the 
national history, or paint us charming 
pictures of domestic life, or elaborate 
the scenes of rural life with an exquisite 
finish and detail. They are national 
songs, or songs of the home or the 
farm, the city or the Temple. But here, 
in this Psalm, we have the passionate 
outcry of a penitent heart, and, strange 
conjunction ! a tiny manual of Hebrew 
theology. Both these characteristics of 
the Psalm have been recognized and 
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insisted on from the earliest times. The 
Psalm De Profundis (** Out of the depths"), 
as it is called, is reckoned among the 
seven penitential psalms, because it so 
admirably expresses the cravings of a 
soul smitten with godly sorrow for sin. 
—and To its theological character Luther bore 

theologi- , . . 

cai. Witness in his usual quaint and nervous 

style. Being asked on one occasion 
which were the best psalms, he replied, 
** The Paulina Psalms." Being pressed 
to say which these Pauline Psalms were, 
he answered: **The 32nd, the 51st, the 
130th, and the 143rd. For they teach 
us that the forgiveness of sins is vouch- 
safed without the law and without works. 
Therefore are they the Pauline Psalms ; 
for if David sings, * With Thee is the 
forgiveness, that Thou mayest be feared,^ 
so Paul likewise saith, *God hath con- 
cluded all under sin, that He may have 
mercy on us all.' Therefore none can 
boast of his own righteousness, but the 
words, 'That Thou mayest be feared,' 
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thrust away all self- merit, teach us to take 
off our hat before God^ and confess, * It 
is all grace, not desert ; forgiveness, not 
compensation.' " 

But if the Psalm be a penitential Psalm, 
surely penitence is seldom so bright and 
hopeful as it is here ; and if it be a 
Pauline, or theological. Psalm, surely 
there never was a theology more gene- 
rous and informal. O that all our peni- 
tence were as quick with life and hope ! 
O that all our theology were set to a 
music as sweet and gracious ! 

Mark how the tune goes. First, the what it 

1-k 1 • • 1 • • '^ 1 means and 

rsalmist gives us his own spiritual expe- implies as 

• 1 . 11 a Record 

rience. He lay tossing, he tells us, oil of the 

Psalmist's 

the dark sea of sorrow for sin. Out of Contri- 
tion; 

the depths he had long called on Jeho- 
vah, imploring succour and deliverance —his sense 
(ver. i). Now he turns his thoughts from 
Jehovah to Adonai, from God as high and 
great and distant to God as near, present, 
active ; from the stately Inhabitant of 
Eternity to the gracious Ruler of time: 



\ 
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and, with a voice quick with desire, he 
cries, " Lord, hear me ; hear, and save ! " 
(ver. 2.) If indeed Jehovah were on the 
alert to detect and punish man's sins, 
there would be no hope for him ; he 
could not stand before the Ruler of men 
(ver. 3). His life hangs solely on the 
—his trust Divine compassion. And God is com- 

in the 

Divine pcissionate. ** The forgiveness," the very 

Mercy : 

forgiveness the suppliant needs, the for- 
giveness in which all emotions of com- 
passion, all acts of mercy, all powers of 
cleansing are summed up, is with Him, 
and will be shewn by Him. And God 
shews this mercy, not that men may 
think lightly of sin, but that they may 
magnify his compassion, and pay Him 
the reverence due to his Name (ver. 4). 
—this For this forgiving* tenderness the Psalmist 

Trust . 

based on a has Waited — ah, how long and patiently 

Divine 

Word:. I has he waited!* — setting his hope on 
God ; and that not without warrant, nor 

* Such seems the force of the repetition in the line, **I?iave 
waited for Jehovah, my soul hath waited" 
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simply at the spur of any spiritual im- 
pulse within himself, but at the bidding 
of the Word in which God has disclosed 
his good-will to men, his intention to hear 
their prayers and to save them from their 
transgressions (ver. 5), Hoping in this— Ws 
Word, which has been his constant stay Succour, 
while tossing on the waves and sinking 
in the depths, he now gathers up all the 
energies of his soul and bends them 
towards the living and compassionate 
Ruler of men. Will he not come? will 
he not come ? and come, bringing with 
Him a new day of mercy? For the 
breaking of that happy day the Psalmist 
longs and yearns more than the watcher 
on the wreck for the dawning light, which 
may shew him that he is not solitary, or 
may even reveal some haven of refuge or 
some approaching deliverance (ver. 6). 

Did the Lord come to this patient Proof that 

his Prayer 

hopeful Watcher, and the day break onw^^eard 
him? Yes, he had the desire of his*^^^*^- 
heart. He was forgiven, succoured. 
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blessed. His hope did not make him 
ashamed. For it is out of the depths of 
his own happy experience of the Divine 
Compassion that, in the closing verses of 
the Psalm, he bids Israel hope. The 
sinful nation, like the sinful man, will 
find that with Jehovah there is the very 
"loving-kindness" it needs, and a re- 
demption so plenteous and bountiful as 
that it will save them from '^ all their 
iniquities" (vers. 7, 8). 

This is the spiritual experience half- 
veiled and half-disclosed in this peniten- 
tial Psalm, — the experience of one who 
endured the keenest sorrow for sin with a 
patient, resolute, and hopeful heart, and 
was at last cleansed by the Divine for- 
giveness and comforted with the Divine 
love. 

The Psalm But this experience is generalized by 

theological) 

the Psalmist himself; his personal con- 
victions are thrown into the form of 
general or abstract propositions ; and 
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thus the penitential psalm is converted 
into a Pauline^ or theological Psalm. The 
two dogmas to which it gives formal ex- . 
pression, or, rather, the one dogma which 
it states in a twofold form, is one which 
the Doctors and the Schools have been 
by no means careful to place first in 
their Creeds, although it is the very 
dogma men most need to know, since this 
dogma is also a Gospel, veritable good 
tidings of great joy to us and to all 
people. The dogma is, that God is wil- —since it 

teaches the 

ling- to forg-ive and save, that it is his^^orgive- 

^ ^ ness of 

sovereign will and declared intention to ^^"^' 
forgive men and to save them from their 
sins. The two abstract or general state- 
ments contained in the Psalm are these 
(vers. 4, 7) :— 



and — 



With Thee is the forgiveness, 
That Thou mayest be feared ; 



With Jehovah is the loving-kindness 
And the plenteous redemption ; 



and, of course, the truth, the dogma con- 
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tained in these two statements, is that of 
a Divine forgiveness which lovingly and 
tenderly redeems men from all their ini- 
quities. But this dogma of the Divine 
Forgiveness implies another dogma, on 
which even greater stress has often been 
laid, viz., the sin of man; for if men had 
not sinned, why, or how, should God 
—and in. forgive ? Here, then, is a second dogma, 

sists on 

the that of human sinfulness. And this, too, 

Univer- 

MUtyof is implied in the Psalmist's words (ver. 
3)- 

If thou, O Jah, shouldst watch for iniquities, 
O Adonai, who can stand ? 

No man is pure from sin, in the Psalmist's 
thoughts, none can stand before God; 
but, none the less, he is sure that with 
God there is cleansing and pardon for 
every man, whatever his sins. 

These are the two expressed dogmas of 
the unknown Psalmist's creed ; and these 
two, since God has joined them toge- 
ther, and made them one, let no man 
put in sunder. From one point of view. 
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indeed, it is impossible to sunder them; 
for to believe in the Divine forgiveness is 
to believe in human sinfulness, since God 
could not forgive were there nothing to 
be forgiven. But from the other point of 
view, they have often been most disas- 
trously divorced, and men, believing in 
human sinfulness, but not believing in 
the Divine forgiveness, have sunk beneath 
an intolerable burden of despair. 

We need to remember, therefore, that But its 

main 

the great doctrine, the ruling doctrine, stress is 

laid, not on 

of this Psalm, as of the Grospel, is *• theSin,buton 

Forgive- 

forgiveness of sins.'* This is plainly ^^^^ J 
and repeatedly affirmed. "Forgiveness," 
' * loving-kindness, " * * plenteous redemp- 
tion," are expressly attributed to God : 
and the sacred Poet thus lingers on the 
Divine compassion, and places it before 
us in various forms that we may learn 
from him to put this dogma and Gospel 
first in our Creed, that he may leave us 
without excuse if we despair of being 
redeemed by Him who waits to redeem 
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all men from all their iniquities. He 
does indeed teach us how we ought to 
think of much else that most nearly con- 
cerns our spiritual life, — of the patience 
and cheerful hope, for example, with which 
we should regard the heavy sorrows in 
which we are often plunged. But his 
main teaching is of the mercy of God. 
He would have us think of ourselves and 
of all men as having sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. But, above 
all, he would have us think of God as 
having with Him ** the forgiveness" of 
__and a all sins. And he would have us think of 
ness that this Divine forgiveness as springing from 

springs 

from the the mere impulse of the Divine Mercy ; 

depths of 

t^e not as the response, and still less as the 

Divine 

Nature, purchase, of any sacrifice or atonement 
made to God, but as itself making an 
atonement and becomi7ig a sacrifice that the 
sinful may be redeemed : not as sparingly 
doled out whether as the reward of human 
merit, or in return for human penitence, 
but as itself inducing penitence, and as 
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poured out " plenteously / ' with a lavish 
and unsparing bounty. God pardoneth 
iniquity, transgression, and sin, *' for his 
Name^s sake," Le. for his Nature^ s sake, 
because He is what He is : and it is this 
free Compassion, this cheerful and un- 
forced mercy, which constrains men to 
fear and love the Name of God, which 
constrains them to offer themselves a liv- 
ing sacrifice to Him. Thus the Psalmist 
anticipates the Gospel, and bids us think 
of the Divine Mercy as free, unbought, 
lavish, infinite, as able to cleanse us 
from all stains, to redeem us from all 
iniquities. 

Shall we not so think of it ? Who can This the 

Truth we 

consider himself, and not bring himself most need 

to know. 

in guilty of many and heinous offences ? 
And if our own hearts condemn us, must 
not He who is greater than our hearts, 
and who knows us even better than we 
know ourselves, also condemn us ? There 
is no truth of which we so profoundly 
need to be assured as of the unlimited 
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compassion of Him against whom we have 
sinned. To know that He does not watch 
for our iniquities in order that He may- 
condemn us, but in order that He may 
redeem us, — this is life and peace. And 
therefore our Psalm is so valuable and 
precious. Its very iterations and re- 
iterations make it beautiful and dear to 
us. We love it all the more because it 
sounds but one note, because it affirms 
and affirms again the very truth we 
most need to know. 
We need And yet, if it sound but one note, it 

to know it, , , 

not once sounds it variously. Though its supreme 

and again, 

but mission is to meet us as we stand trem- 

alwayS) 

bling under the consciousness of sin and 
to assure us that "the forgiveness" we 
need is with God, and will come to us if 
we seek it, yet it also goes with us a step 
or two in our after-way. For all is not 
done when our sins are forgiven. If we 
have tasted of his Mercy, we shall still 
wait on God, still wait for God. We shall 
remember that it was while our souls 
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were in this watchful and dependent at- 
titude that his Mercy came to us ; and 
we shall maintain this attitude that his 
Mercy may come to us day by day, and 
hour by hour. And, as we wait, we shall 
hope, waiting in a cheerful and expectant 
temper; for to us, as to the Psalmist, 
God has given a " Word,'* a sure word of 
promise and comfort, to which we shall 
feel that we do well to give heed as unto 
a light in a dark place. Knowing that 
we can do nothing to purpose of our- 
selves, that we are at all times dependent 
on the Divine mercy and grace, like the 
Psalmist, we shall gather up all the ener- 
gies of our souls, and bend them toward 
the Lord, the living, present, active Ruler 
of events ; we shall wait for Him as men 
who watch for the morning, sure that it 
will come, and that it will bring relief. 
With the light of the Word burning in 
every dark place, we shall wait with hope 
and a cheerful patience till the day come 
and the day-star shine into our hearts. 
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—since the For if we are true penitents, if our sor- 

very Atti- 
tude of row for sin has been of a eodly sort, and 

Soul 

which has therefore wrought life in us, we shall 

secures ^ 

Forgive- know that ''the loving- kindness'' and ''the 

ness IS a ^ 

of^Sfother/^^^^^^^^ redemption^'' which we need and 
G^^ crave, are with God, no less than "the 
forgiveness" which has cleansed us from 
' our guilt. We shall argue that He who 
has absolved us from our sins will with- 
hold no good thing from us, that He 
who has forgiven us will also redeem 
and deliver us in every moment of our 
peril. Nay, more, even as we wait, 
cleansed with the Divine forgiveness and 
strong in hope, we shall seek to assure 
and comfort other hearts which lie tossing- 
on the deep. As the Psalmist to Israel, 
so we shall cry to our kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance, ** Hope in God : with Him is 
the forgiveness which takes away all sin, 
the loving-kindness which satisfies all wants 
and comforts all sorrows, the plenteous 
redemption which saves from all iniquities. 
Call on Him; his ears will be attentive 
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to the voice of your supplication, for has 
He not heard our voice ? Trust in Him, 
wait patiently for Him ; He will save you, 
for is He not saving us ? " 

This, then, is the theology of our Psalm 
— ah, how unlike much that goes by the 
name of theology among men ! — a theo- 
logy which shews us the God of all mercy 
embracing a redeemed world. 

No wonder that the Hebrew pilgrims The Psaim 

adapted 

loved to sing it as they went up to Jeru- ^^y^- 

X ./ gnm Use* 

salem where Adonai, their King, held his 
court, and where the benediction of the 
priests carried the sense of the Divine 
forgiveness and love to their world-worn 
hearts. Many of the hymns, psalms, and 
spiritual songs we most love to sing are 
distinguished by no special poetic charm. 
Their sole charm is that they utter some 
pathetic truth in the simplest words, or 
express some gracious spiritual mood 
common to all good men. And, there- 
fore, we can understand that the Pilgrims 
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would cherish in their memories and 
hearts a Psalm such as this, which at 
once sets forth the mercy of God to men, 
and gives pathetic expression to that 
mood of penitence which all must know 
who wait on God and measure their lives 
by the standcird of his perfect law. 



XII. 

A SONG OF HUMILITY. 

PSALM CXXXI. 

1. O Lord, my heart is not haughty, Fint 

Nor mine eyes lifted up ; Strophe. 

Neither have I walked in great things 
And wonderful, which are beyond me : 

2. But I have smoothed down and hushed my soul 

As a weaned child upon his mother; 
Like the weaned child lies my soul upon me. 

3. .Hope in Jehovah, O Israel, Second 
From henceforth and for ever. otropne. 

PSALM CXXX. is a Song of Forgive- The song 
of Humi- 

ness; Psalm cxxxi. a Sons: of Hu-iity 

^ should 

mility : the former celebrates the blessed- ^^^^"^ ?« 

•' Song of 

ness of the man whose transgressions cire ^^f ^^" 
pardoned ; the latter celebrates the bless- 
edness of the man who is of a meek and 
lowly spirit. Forgiveness should humble 
us. Forgiveness implies sin ; and should 
not the sinner clothe himself with hiunility ? 

R 



i 
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and when, not for any desert of his, but 
simply by the free grace of Heaven, his 
sins have been pardoned, should he not 
bind the garments of humility still more 
closely about him ? The man who is of 
a nature at once sincere and sweet will 
be even more humbled by the sense of 
an undeserved forgiveness than by the 
memory of the sins from which it has 
cleansed him. Very fitly, therefore, does 
the psalm of humility follow the psalm 
which sings of the Divine loving-kindness 
and tender mercy. 

David the Who wrotc this Psalm ? The title 
thePsaim; ascribes it to David. We have seen, 
however, that the titles of the Psalter 
are not always to be trusted, that they 
do not speak with authority, that they 
simply embody the conjectures of Jewish 
editors and commentators. Still in this 
case there seems no reason for question- 
ing their conjecture. The Psalm breathes 
David's very spirit. It contains more 
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than one phrase of a peculiarly Davidic 
turn, characteristic expressions which are 
found in the acknowledged psalms of 
David.* It is marked by a tone of child- 
like simplicity, of cordial and unaffected 
humility, such as we constantly hear frdhi 
the lips of **the sweet singer of Israel." 
David, moreover, was such a man as the —and his 

life the 

Psalm describes. His heart was not best lUus- 

tration of 

haughty, nor his eyes lifted up. He did it: 
not thrust himself forward and seek great 
things ; although he achieved greatness, 
greatness was thrust upon him. He was 
drawn from his seclusion, from his obscu- 
rity, by events the influence of which he 
could not resist. We find no sign of 
vaulting and overleaping ambition in his 
career. He did not seize upon the throne. 
Even after Samuel had anointed him, he 
waited for God to fulfil the promise of his 
anointing; he did not scheme and plot 
for the fulfilment of the word of promise 

* Cf. " mine eyes lifted up " in verse I. Comp. Ps. xviii. 27, 
and Ps. ci. 5. 
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as, for instance, Jacob did. For ten 
years he fled before Saul, refusing to 
raise his hand against the man who 
hunted him as the fowler hunts the moun- 
tain partridge. For more than seven 
years after he was crowned in Hebran, 
he waited patiently till all the tribes freely 
ajccepted him. He let Shimei curse on 
unharmed. He fled before Absalom, his 
son, and cared more to save his son's life 
than to avenge his insulted authority and 
to regain his throne. Thenceforward, he 
shewed a noble humility, an entire willing- 
ness to wait on God, and to let Him shape 
—since he events at his will. He was never im- 
possessed patient to assert himself, to grasp, eagerly 

the Humi- 

utyitpor- and violently, at the prizes which came 

trays and 

lauds. within his reach. He had his faults, but 
they were not faults of egotism, self-will, 
ambition. He fell into sins ; but, though 
his sins were few as compared with those 
of the princes of his age, he cherished 
the profoundest sense of his guilt. Place 
him beside even the Hebrew princes — 
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Saul or Solomon, for example, Absalom or 
Rehoboam — and he shews almost stainless, 
whether as man or king; and yet, with 
native and characteristic humility, he 
accounts of himself as utterly unclean. 
His sins are ever before him. Nothing 
but the unfathomable mercy of Grod can 
cleanse him from his stains. Take him 
for all in all, he is by far the noblest of 
the Hebrew princes, the most lovable, 
unselfish, and lowly of he^t, as well 
as the most gifted and admirable. No 
one of them could say so truly, — 

Lord, my heart is not haughty, 
Nor mine eyes lifted up ; 
Neither have I busied myself in great things 
And wonderful, which are beyond me : 
But I have calmed down and hushed my soul, 
Like a weaned child on his mother's breast. 

Of course it may be, as some of the The possi- 

bility of a 

commentators suppose, that the Psalm different 

Author- 
was written after the Return from the s^p con- 
sidered. 

Captivity, written of David rather than 
by David. It is quite conceivable that 
one of the later Psalmists, wishing to 
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read his generation a lesson of humility, 
gave them in these verses a portrait of 
the great King of Israel, and held up 
David before them as a model of humble 
and patient trust in God. It is quite 
possible that, to make his portrait the 
more lifelike, to give an air of verisimili- 
tude to his work, he borrowed one or two 
characteristic phrases from David's pen. 
But I see no reason for taking the Psalm 
from David, and attributing it to a later 
and unknown hand, except the determina- 
tion to date all these Pilgrim Psalms 
during or after the Captivity. It seems 
more reasonable to conclude that the 
Psalm was written by David himself, and 
that the compilers of the Pilgrim Psalm- 
book, whoever they were, included in it 
such psalms as served their turn, who- 
ever the author might be, and whatever 
their date. 



HumiUty Let US take the Psalm as David's then, 

ssserted) , 

and mark what its theme is, and how it 
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is wrought out. It is a song of humility, yet not * 

lost. 

the frank utterance of a soul so childlike 
and lowly that it can assert its own lowliness 
without losing it. To boast of one's mo- 
desty, or even to speak of it, is commonly 
a sign that there is very little of which 
to boast. But there is no boasting in 
this Psalm. Its tone is grateful, not vain- 
glorious. It is an appeal to the great 
Searcher of Hearts as to the real state 
of the heart that speaks to Him. It is 
a thankful acknowledgment that He, 
Jehovah, has freed it from the agitations 
of self-will, and brought it to the rest 
and peace of a constant trust in Him. 
And this theme is wrought out with rare 
skill. ** All virtues together," it has been 
said, " are a body whereof humility is the 
head." It is this capital grace, this chief 
and crowning virtue, to which David lays 
claim. To claim this virtue is, as a rule, 
to forfeit it ; but David contrives to claim 
humility with humility. His words have 
no taint of pride in them ; they leave no 



{ 
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impression of arrogance on us as we read 
them. We feel that he is alone with 
<jod ; that he is shewing Grod his heart 
as it really is ; that he is virtually thank- 
ing God for the meek and quiet spirit 
which He has given. 
Pride One and a leading excellence of the 

described 

and dis. Psalm is, therefore, that it claims humility 

owned. 

without pride. But it is also full of the 
most admirable skill and beauty of expres- 
sion. How complete and finished, for 
example, is the description of pride sug- 
gested by the first verse : — " My heart is 
not haughty, nor mine eyes lifted up, 
neither have I walked ^^ — that is, busied 
myself, had my way and course of life — 
** in great things and wonderftil." So, 
then, pride has its seat in the heart, looks 
forth from the eyes, and finds vent in the 
daily walk and conversation. ** This 
pride,*' says David, ** which thus takes 
possession of the whole man, has not 
been the animating and ruling spirit of 
my life. Lord, I have remembered that 
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Thou dwellest with him that is of a humble 
spirit, that Thou hast respect unto the 
lowly. And hence, if pride has at times 
crept into my heart, it has not found a 
home in my heart If it has at times 
flashed from my eyes, I have not habitu- 
ally walked with eyes lifted up as in dis- 
dain of my fellows, or as affecting to be 
for ever commercing with the skies. If 
it has at times moved me to speculate on 
mjTSteries too great for my grasp, or to 
attempt enterprises beyond my strength, 
I have not habitually walked in the high 
slippery places of thought, or aimed * to 
wind myself too high for mortal man 
beneath the sky.' I have been content 
to busy myself with the common round 
of thought, with the daily task of life, 
to search for what I could hope to know, 
to attempt what I could hope to do. I 
have not been for ever reaching out 
to things * which are beyond me,' but 
have been content to learn * the present 
truth,' and to do * the duty that lay 
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next' me. To Thy Name be the 
praise ! ' ' 
Humility, Such seems to be the meaning and 

for us, the 

concmest scoDC of the first verse. The second 

of Pnde ^ 

and Self, yerse touches a higher, a more poetic, 
chord : ** / have smoothed down and hushed 
my souU^ The verb rendered " smoothed 
down ' ' is used by Isaiah of levelling the 
ground after it has been turned up in 

Is. xxviii. clods by the plough. As employed here, 
it seems to imply that David had only 
gained peace through suffering; the 
ploughshare of afiflictibn had been driven 
to and fro upon his soul before it was 
smoothed down. The use of the two 
verbs ** smoothed down " and "hushed " 
implies and suggests the length and 
difficulty of the process. Not in a mo- 
ment, not by a sudden and immediate 
effort, did he enter into rest. In his soul, 
as in ours, there was long and dubious 
conflict. There were in his soul, as in 
ours, passions that hankered after sinful 
gratification, mutinous powers of the will 
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on which the yoke of the Divine law had 
to be painfully forced, eager desires for 
earthly good, fretful discontents with his 
lot. All these had to be subdued, to be 
brought into harmony with the dictates 
of reason and faith. The task was hard 
and long, the conflict severe ; but at last 
he succeeded in reducing and pacifying 
them; the warring and tumultuous pas- 
sions of his soul subsided into stillness, 
and it lay calm and bright, like a lake 
unvexed by winds, which reflects the pure 
and tranquil heaven above it. He had 
smoothed down and hushed his soul. 

But David uses a more original and When u 

Pride is 

pathetic figure than that of the lake. His con- 

^ qaered, 

soul, he says, lay upon him like "aAfSouiis , 

weaned child upon his mother.'* AndJ^**^ 
surely no figure could more forcibly ex- 
press either the cost at which he gained 
rest, or the purity and unselfishness of 
the rest he gained, than this homely figure 
of the weaned child. For a child is not 
weaned without much pain and strife. 
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That familicLT process is commonly a 
child's first serious experience of loss, 
of a pain that cannot be soothed, of a 
desire that cannot be gratified; here it 
meets its earliest demand for self-denial 
and self-control. But when once the boy 
is fairly weaned, he lies still and content 
on his mother's bosom, no longer craving, 
and fretful unless his craving be satisfied. 
'* So has it been with me," says David. 
** I too was as one banished fix)m God, 
the Source of all comfort and joy. I have 
had to endure pain, loss, and the stings 
of unsatisfied desire. But, at last, my 
soul is weaned from all discontented 
thoughts, from all fretful desires for 
earthly good, from all selfish cravings, 
and waits in stillness on God, finding 
its satisfaction in his mere presence, rest- 
ing peacefully in his arms.'* Or, rather 
he conceives of his soul as distinct from 
himself, and as lying in his own arms. 
Once it was restless and fretful, a mere 
burden, exhausting him with its incessant 
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demands, distracting him with its peevish 
and opposed desires; but, now, it has 
come back to him quiet, peaceful, gentle, 
and lies upon him as the weaned child 
on its mother* s breast. 

In these two verses David condenses xheHumi- 

, Utyof 

the secret of his spiritual life; and, ini>avid 

• com- 

the third verse, he bids Israel, the whole tended to 

' Israel. 

nation, learn that secret and live by it. 
Through a long weary conflict with self- 
will and the impulses of passion and pride, 
he has entered into the peace of a humble 
and loving dependence on God. Let 
them also learn to wait on God and to 
hope in Him, and they also shall be at 
rest. Weaned from self-will, from the 

passionate cravings and strifes of a will 
incorrect to Heaven, they shall repose 

in the calm tender will of God, and find 

all things working together for their good. 



It is easy to see why this little gem of xhePsaim 

, . , , suitable to 

song was included in the Pilgrims* Psalm- the Pii- 

giims, 

book. For the great danger of the elect 
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people of God, and their great sin, was 
spiritual pride, — the very sin this Psalm 
was designed to correct. Chosen before 
all other races, lifted high above them by 
spiritual gift and privilege, they were 
tempted to forget that they were elected 
for the sake of the world, and to look 
down on all other men as mere sinners 
—since of the Gentiles. They were Israelites; 

Pride was 

their be- to them pertained the sonship, and the 

setting 

Sin, Shekinah, and the covenants, and the 
giving of the law, and the service of the 
Sanctuary, and the promises. Nothing 
is harder than for men to persuade them- 
selves that, if they have special gifts, it 
is because they are called to special ser- 
vice ; that it is no more creditable to have 
many gifts than few ; that what distin- 
guishes man from man is the use each 
makes of his gifts, whether they be few 
or many. And hence it is not wonderful 
that the Jews never mastered this lesson, 
but walked their high path of privilege 
with haughty heart and uplifted eyes, for 
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ever aiming at a greatness beyond their 
reach, and so missing the true and Divine 
greatness which might have been theirs. 
The weaned child lying happily and peace- 
fully on his mother's breast is very far 
from being the symbol of the Hebrew 
race ; their symbol is, rather, the austere, 
haughty, intolerant Pharisee, standing on 
a pedestal, drawing his flowing robe . 
closely around him lest it should be con- 
taminated by an alien touch, and crying 
to all the world, " Stand aside, I am 

holier than you ! " And yet their Sacred —al- 
though 
Literature is full of the praises of humi- Humility 

was en- 

lity. Their Jehovah has but two abodes — ^jrced on 
"^ '' them con- 

heaven and the humble heart ; and these ^^? k^» 

' and by 

two are one, since the humble heart is^^lj^est 
heaven. And surely the Psalmist, whe- ^*^^*^^°*' 
ther David or another, could hardly have 
more impressively urged humility upon 
them than he has done in these verses. 
For David was the darling and hero of 
his race, the Hebrew whom all Hebrews 
were fain to resemble. And David's 
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characteristic virtue was a sweet and 
noble humility. His heart was not 
haughty, nor were his eyes lifted up. In 
constant and loving dependence he lay 
as on the breast of God, craving nothing 
but his Father's guidance and good- will. 
It was, therefore, a most judicious wisdom 
that selected this Psalm for the use of 
the Hebrew pilgrims, as they went up 
—Mid in to Jerusalem. There they would find 

their , , ■ 

visits to much to flatter their national pride — ^in 

Jerusalem 

^^woiUdthe beautiful city, the spacious costly 
totacite Temple, the throngs that filled its 
crowded streets, and in all the symbols 
of a special Divine presence and favour. 
Let them remember, then, that the humble 
spirit is the chosen home of Grod ; that of 
all their strain the himible David was the 
man who was most after God's heart. 



It is no Are we of so lowly and catholic a spirit 

less suit- 
able to Us, that we no longer need to sing this Song 

of Humility ? We are Englishmen ; and 

if we listen to any other voices than our 
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own, we shall be told the whole world 
over that we are the proudest, the haugh- 
tiest, the most self-sufficient, and over- 
bearing race under the sun. If we resent 
the world's judgment, let us change it. 
And we shall not change it by mere 
resentment, for that, too, is the offspring 
of pride. We shall only change it as 
we breathe, and get our neighbours to 
breathe, a spirit more just, considerate, 
and lowly. 

We humble! We are proud of our— since 
very pride, and think it to be in the mere and are 

reputed to 

course of Nature that all other races be, one of 

the proud- 

should bow down, or ** g-o down," before estjR^c^s 

' ^ ' under the 

us. I doubt whether I ever saw an ^^°' 
Englishman — even in the looking-glass — 
who really felt in his heart of hearts that 
a Frenchman, or a German, or even an 
American, was really as good a man as 
an Englishman. And yet, in every land, 
how many men must there be of a courage 
as high, and a temper as noble, as our 
own ; how many tender patient souls 

s 
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there must be, in quiet places, who wor- 
ship the God and Father of all with a 
simplicity, a constancy, a retiring* mo- 
desty, which might well put most of us 
to the blush! The bile of the Pharisee 
is in our very blood ; and only the Great 
Physician can cure us of the taint. Only 
David's Son and Lord can enable us to 
say with David, " My heart is not haughty, 
nor mine eyes lifted up." 
—and find Never was the gift of humility more 

much Food 

for Pride needed than now. For how many of us 

in our Dis- "^ 

coveries ^q habitually busy ourselves in great 
utfoM. things and wonderful, which are beyond 
us ! If we do not attack the loftiest 
themes, and the insoluble problems which 
have exercised the minds of men ever 
since they began to think, yet how little 
humility and patience do we shew in 
forming the conclusions we reach, and 
the judgments we are so ready to pro- 
nounce! Even in the Church of Christ, 
where one might hope to find a little 
modesty and lowliness of spirit, how often 
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do we, who are at home in it, frame 
opinions without thought and impose 
them without charity ! Ask almost any 
man you meet what the constitution of 
a Church should be, or what the contents 
of a creed, or what the forms of service ; 
and lo, he has a confident and authorita- 
tive reply at your service, and thinks you 
but a heretic, or a fool, if you differ from 
him, although these are points on which 
the holiest and wisest men have differed 
for centuries, and are likely to differ for 
centuries to come. As for his opinions 
of his neighbours and the motives by 
which they are actuated, you need hardly 
ask him for them, so ready is he to im- 
part them. He knows that his own heart 
is a subtle and complex mystery, that his 
own motives are so strangely blended that 
even he himself can hardly analyze and 
define them ; but his neighbours* motives 
and characters are plain enough, and he 
can read them at a glance. 

Our hearts m^e haughty, and our eyes 
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§ 

No Rest lifted up. We do too commonly busy 

for us but 

inHumi- ourselves with things too great and won- 

lity. 

derful for us. And hence it is that we 
are so restless and perturbed. There is 
no peace but in the humility which leans 
on God, which trusts in Him, which con- 
fesses weakness and ignorance and gnilt ; 
which is not ashamed to say, '* I do not 
know," ** I cannot tell ; " which rejoices 
not in the faults and defects of others, 
but rejoices in whatever is true in them 
and good and kind. Only as we recover 
the spirit of a little child, of a weaned 
child, and rest in simple lowly faith in 
God shall we enter into the peace which 
passeth all understanding. 



XIII. 

THE SONG OF THE ARK. 

PSALM CXXXII. 

T. O Lord, remember imto David First 

All his trouble, Strophe. 

2. Who sware mito Jehovah, 

And vowed unto the Mighty One of Jacob ; 

3. ** I will not come into the tent which is my house, 
I will not go up to the couch which is my bed, 

4. I will not give sleep to mine eyes. 

Nor slumber to mine eyelids, 

5. Until I find a place for Jehovah, 

A dwelling for the Mighty One of Jacob." 

6. Lo, we heard of it at Ephr&thah, Second 
We found it in the fields of Ja'ar. Strophe. 

7. ** Let us come into his dwelling, 

Let us bow ourselves before his footstool.** 

8. " Arise, O Lord, into thy resting-place. 

Thou, and the Ark of thy strength. 

9. Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness, 

And let thy saints shout for joy. 
10. For thy servant David*s sake. 

Turn not away the face of thine Anointed.*' 
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Third 1 1. The Lord hath sworn unto David ; 

Strophe. n is truth, and He will not turn from it : 

** I will set the fruit of thy body on thy throne. 

12. If thy sons keep my covenant, 

And my testimony which I will teach them, 
Their sons also shall sit on thy throne for ever." 

13. For the Lord hath chosen Zion, 

He hath desired it as a throne for Himself; 

14. ** This is my resting-place for ever ; 
Here will I abide, for I have desired it. 

15. I will abundantly bless her provision. 

And satisfy her poor with bread. 

16. I will clothe her priests with salvatioq, 
And her saints shall shout aloud for joy. 

17. There will I make a horn to shoot forth for David ; 

I have prepared a lamp for mine Anointed. 

18. His enemies will I clothe with shame, 
But his crown shall blossom on himself." 



The Open. HPH AT was a great day in Israel on 
Temple of which, the spacious and costly 

Solomon; ,-, - . 

Temple being at last complete, King 
Solomon assembled all the chiefs and 
fathers of the land **to bring up the Ark 
of the Covenant into its place" in the 
Holiest of all, ** under the wings of the 
cherubim." An innumerable multitude 
responded to the royal invitation. The 
city was thronged. And on the ap- 
pointed day, the feast-day of the month 
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Ethanim, a long procession of elders 
and priests passed through the crowded 
streets, bearing the Ark from the Tent 
which David had pitched for it in the 
city, up the hill of the Lord, through the 
gates of the new Temple built by Solo- 
mon ; up, through court after court, until 
they reached the court of the priests. 
Here, for a time, they seem to have 
halted, while ** the King and all the con- 
gregation of Israel that were assembled 
with him stood before the Ark, sacrificing 
sheep and oxen that could not be told 
(i.e. counted) for multitude." As the 
hetacombs were slain, the ** four thou- 1 Chron. 

xxiii. 5 ; 

sand Levites who were set apart to praise l^^^^' . 
the Lord with instruments of music," *^^ ^- ^' 
played on harp and psaltery, on flute 
and horn, on timbrel and cymbal ; a 
hundred and twenty priests sounded on 
trumpets ; while the vast choirs of sing- 
ing-men and singing-women chanted the 
ancient song, ** For He is good, and his 
mercy endureth for ever." To the rhythm 
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of this noble chorus the priests once more 

moved on, bearing the Ark on their 

—and the shoulders. Thcv entered the Sanctuary. 

setting up "^ 

of the Ark They passed on into the Holy of holies. 

Place. p^Yid there, within the veil, beneath the 
cherubim, they set up the Ark on its seat. 
As they came forth, the glory of the Lord, 
the Shekinah, the fire in the cloud, filled 
the whole house ; and Solomon broke into 
that sublime and comprehensive prayer 
which is to this day a stately model of 
devotion. Then, says the Book of the 
Chronicles, ** when Solomon had made an 
end of praying, the fire came down from 
heaven, and consumed the burnt-offerings 
and the sacrifices; and" once more **the 
glory of the Lord filled the House," so 
that even the priests could not enter it. 
'* And when all the children of Israel saw 
how the fire came down, and the glory of 
the Lord upon the House, they bowed 
themselves with their faces to the ground 
upon the pavement, and worshipped and 
praised the Lord" in the very strain they 
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had just heard from the Levitical choirs, 
" saying, For He is good, and his mercy 
endureth for ever.'* 

It was a day to be remembered, a day These 
to be commemorated, a day to call into Theme of 

thePsalm; 

activity the powers of genius and inspira- 
tion. And, as we have reason to believe, 
it is commemorated in Psalm cxxxii., 
which may fitly be named either **The 
Song of the Ark," or ** The Song of the 
Temple." Many Commentators, indeed, 
give the Psalm a much later date, and 
affirm that it was composed for the dedi- 
cation of the second, not of the first, 
Temple. But their main argument for 
this conclusion seems to be their deter- 
mination to push all the Pilgrim Psalms 
to a date subsequent to the Exile. On 
the other hand, the best and ablest Com- 
mentators who have no prejudice of that 
kind to support agree in thinking that 
the Psalm was written to commemorate 
the completion and dedication of the first 
Temple, either by Solomon himself or by 
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V 



some other poet of his time. And this 

view of it is assuredly the best key to the 

^-as we Psalm. For what could be more natural 

may infer 

from its than that Solomon, or some poet of his 

allusions 

to David, age, should celebrate the opening of the 
Temple as great religious events were 
commonly celebrated in Israel, by writing 
a new psalm ? And if he set himself to 
write such a psalm, what more natural 
than that he should open it by an allusion 
to the labour and pains taken by David 
in preparing an habitation for the Lord ? 
What more natural than that he should 
dwell on God's promise to David, the 
promise to establish his seed on the 
throne and to make Zion a sanctuary for 
ever ? Now that the massive and endur- 
ing Temple was built, no mere movable 
tent, but a r^^/m^-place, an abiding-place ; 
now that David's son sat on the throne 
in splendour and peace, that promise 
might well be recalled and its fulfilment 
marked. Certainly the stress laid on 
David's preparatory labours and on the 
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promise God had made him accords more 
fully with the tone of thought that pre- 
vailed at the opening of the first, than of 
that which obtained at the opening of the 
second Temple, and would be more natural 
from the lips of Solomon than from those 
of any other poet of his time. 

Again : if we compare verses 8 — 10 of —and 

from a 

the Psalm with 2 Chronicles vi. 41, 42, Compari- 
son of part 

we find that these verses are simply a2fH»« ., 

^ "^ Psalm with 

repetition, slightly varied, of the closing ^^^^y®"* 
sentences of Solomon's sublime prayer. ^0^^.*^' 
The Psalmist sings : — 

Arise, O Jehorvah, into thy resting-place, 

JTioUf and the Ark of thy strength. 
Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness. 

And let thy saints shout for joy. 

For thy servant David's sake. 
Turn not away the face of thine Anointed, 

The Chronicles report that Solomon closed 
his prayer at the opening of the Temple 
with the words, ** Now, therefore, arise ^ 
O Jehovah Elohim, into thy resting-place^ 
Thou and the Ark of thy strength. Let thy 
priests^ O Jehovah Elohim, be clothed with 
salvation^ and let thy saints rejoice in thy 
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\ 



goodness. O Jehovah Elohim, turn not 
away the face of thine Anointed : remember 
Its the mercies of David thy servant.^ ^ The 

Solomon, natural inference from this resemblance, 
this identity of expression, is that both 
psalm and prayer sprang from the same 
mind. And though the inference is not 
conclusive, — since a later Psalmist may 
have set himself to turn Solomon's prayer 
into verse ; yet when we mark how -appro- 
priate to the life of Solomon every word 
of the Psalm would be ; when, too, we 
. observe that the very style of the Psalm 
is that of other psalms which we know to 
be Solomon's;* when, moreover, we find 
that it contains at least one phrase which 
is peculiar to this Psalm and to the pro- 
verbs of Solomon,t there really seems no 

* Compare Psalms cxxxii. and Ixxii. In both, as Delitzsch 
says, there is <* the same breadth, the same repetition of words, 
and a laboured forward movement which b here and there a 
somewhat uncertain advance/' 

t The elaborate and picturesque phrase (verse 4), ** I will not 
give sleep to mine eyes, nor slumber to mine eyelids,** finds its 
only Biblical parallel in Proverbs vi. 4, " Give not sleep to thine 
eyes, nor slumber to thine eyelids*"* 
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reason why we should refuse to ascribe 
the Psalm to Solomon, but many reasons 
why we should conclude it to be from his 
hand. 

I have laid stress on the question of The new 

T * l>f 

authorship because, if we take the Psalm thrown on 

the Psalm 

as Solomon's — and henceforth I shall so by its 

Author- 
take it — every line grows quick with new sWp. . 

meaning and suggestion. As briefly as 
possible, let us now note what that mean- 
ing is. 

In the first strophe (vers, i — 5), Solo-, The 

allusion to 

mon looks on the magnificent structure David's 

Toils and 

he has reared, court rising above and Pains, 
within court, and the Sanctuary rising 
from the topmost court and crowning all. 
The whole work, the sacred precinct, is 
throughout sumptuous with marble and 
costly woods, with bronze and silver and 
gold, and with the masterpieces of He- 
brew and Tyrian art. This was the 
House which he had built, not for him- 
self, but for God. And as he contem- 
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plates it, his first thought is not of 
himself, and of the treasure he has ex- 
pended on it and the pains of thought, 
but of his father David and of the trouble 
he took in preparing for the House he 
was never to see. Solomon had that rare 
gift which the Hebrews called ** large- 
ness of heart," which we call ** magna- 
nimity" or largeness of mind. And 
hence, as he considers the finished struc- 
ture, his first prayer is not, **Lord, re- 
member mcy^^ but, **Lord, remember 
David; requite to kim^ in the dim Hadean 
world, the pains he took. Remember 
how he resolved, how he swore, to build 
a house for Thee. Remember how, when 
he was forbidden to build because there 
was blood on his hands, although his 
hands had grown red in Thy service,— 
remember how, when repulsed, he never- 
theless held fast his purpose, how he 
thought and planned, how he amassed 
treasure on treasure, how he charged his 
successor and the statesmen who stood 
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round his throne to carry out his scheme. 
O remember David, and all his pains of 
thought and preparation, this day; and 
requite him according to the years in 
which he was afiflicted." 

The Temple was built in David^s heart —an lUus- 

tration at 

before it was built by Solomon's hands; once of 

•^ Solomon s 

and Solomon asks, not that his toil may^^^^f" 

' ^ nimity, 

be accepted, but that his father's devotion 
may be remembered. In this largeness 
of heart, this disinterestedness, this native 
and instinctive generosity, Solomon proved 
himself the noble son of a noble sire. 
There are no words of his of which one 
likes better to think than the ** Lord, 
remember unto David all his pains," 
which fell from his lips as he stood in 
the vast and magnificent structure which 
he himself had built for God on Zion. 

But if, in this Strophe, we get a glimpse —and of 

David's 

of Solomon at his best, we also get a no unweary- 

^ ing Devo- 

less pleasant and instructive glimpse of^"°- 
David. The sacred Chronicler tells us 
that " as soon as the Lord had given him 
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rest from all his enemies round about," 
David began to study how he could best 
prove his gratitude to Heaven. Though 
God had given him rest, he could not, 
and would not, rest. His repose was 
troubled with a sense of shame, a shame 
of which we catch an echo in his words 
to the prophet Nathan : ** See, now, / 
dwell in a house of cedar ; but the Ark 
of God dwelleth within curtains ! ' ' That 
he should be better housed than Jehovah 
was ?L pain to him, so great a pain that 
he vowed or swore — 

I will not come into the tent which is my house, 
I will not go up to the couch which is my bed,* 

I will not give sleep to mine eyes, 
Nor slumber to mine eyelids. 

Until I find a place for Jehovah, 
A dwelling for the Mighty One of Jacob.f 

* What does this singular form of expression denote ? Is it 
*< an instance of the way in which the associations of the old 
patriarchal tent life fixed themselves in the language of the 
people," as Perowne suggests ? or does David deliberately 
select it to imply that even his palace is but a tent as compared 
with the house that he will rear for God ? 

t Note the implication of the divine name — **the mighty 
One of Jacob " (see Gen. xlix. 24). No doubt that implication 
is, " I too, like Jacob at Bethel, vow a house to the Lord." 



N 
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David was an old man now. He had 
suffered much, and done much. It would 
have been nothing wonderful if, after all 
his toils, he had resolved to enjoy the 
rest which God had sent him. . It would • 
have been nothing wonderful if, after 
having reared a temple in his psalms for 
Him who ** inhabiteth the praises of Israel," 
he had thought he had earned his rest 
and need do no more. But though he 
hcLS done and suffered much, and rest be 
sweet to him, he resolves to know no rest 
till he has prepared for God a palace more 
stable and splendid than his own. He 
will still put the service and honour of 
God before his own ease and enjoyment. 
He will work for Him while he has breath, 
in age as in youth. 

Are they not a noble pair, — at least as Father 

and Son a 

we see them in this Psalm ? The father noUe Pair, 
scorning delights to live laborious days ; 
and the son thinking of his father's pains 
and sacrifices rather than of his own, and 
praying for him rather than for himself 

T 
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The Story The Sccond Strophe (vers, 6t— lo) re- 
Ark, counts the story of the Ark, and traces 
it through its wanderings to the place of 
its rest. It opens with a verse that has 
been variously interpreted by the most 
competent and devout scholars, and on 
which no candid student will pronounce 
a decisive verdict. In tracing the wan- 
derings of the Ark, the Psalmist says, 
** Lo, we heard of it at Ephrdthah ; we 
found it in the fields of JcHary It is well- 
nigh certain that **Ja'ar" is an abbre- 
viated and poetic form of Kir jaXh- yearim : 
but " Ephrathah " may be the name of 
any one of three different places.* ^ Rea- 
sons of almost equal strength may be 
assigned for accepting either of these 



* Ephrathah is an ancient name of Bethlehem, and Hengsten- 
berg is strong for taking it in that sense here. Delitzsch is 
equally strong for taking it as the district of Caleb-Ephrathah, 
that is, the district about Kirjath-Jearim. While Hupfeld, 
basing himself on the etymological meaning of the word, 
maintains that it is a poetic name for Ha^ fruitful country of 
Beth-Shemesh, the spot "where the ark was first deposited by 
the terrified Philistines, and whence it was afterward removed to 
Kirjath-Jearim, or " the fields of the wood.** 
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three places as that which the Psalmist 
had in his mind. And, therefore, that 
we may avoid an endless disputation, it 
will be best to say only that, for many 
years, the Ark was all but lost to the 
Israelites, its site unknown to them, so 
that they heard of it as being at one 
place and found it ^t another. And, The Ark, 

lost for 

Strange as it may seem, there was a long years, 
space in the history of Israel in which 
this palladium of the Hebrew race dropped 
out of their thoughts. In the days of 
Eli, it was carried up from Shiloh by his 
godless sons to the fatal battle of Eben- 
ezer, and fell into the hands of the vic- 
torious Philistines. When the Philistines, 
terrified by the Divine judgments, restored 
the Ark, it was set up, first, at Beth-She- 
mesh, and was, then, buried in the woods 
of Kirjath-Jearim. Here it remained for— is found 

in the 

many years, all but forgotten amid the Woods, by 

David, and 

tumults of incessant strife, until, at last, brought 

up to 

David brought it up to his new capital, Jenisaiem, 
and placed it ** within the curtains'' of 
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the Tabernacle he had prepared for it 
2 Sam. vi. In the Chronicles we are simply told 
that David gathered together thirty thou- 
sand of the chosen of Israel, and went to 
Kirjath-Jearim to bring up from thence 
—with a the Ark of God. But our Psalmist tells 

Song. 

US what these thousands said as they bore 
the sacred chest, which contained the 
tables of the Law, to the city of David. 
They said, or sang, 

<< Let us come into his dwelling, 
Let us bow omrselves before his footstool." 

To this Was it not natural that Solomon should 

strange 

eventful recall these events now that the Ark was 

History, 

^ud^°^ to travel no more, and rejoice that, after 
ftrophe of ^^ niany wanderings, it Wcis at last to find 
thetsaim.^ g^^^j^^ abodo in the Temple, an endur- 
ing rest ? It had gone before the people 
during their long sojourn in the Wilder- 
ness. It had stood at Shiloh through 
the troubled era of the Judges. It had 
tarried awhile both at Mizpeh and at 
Bethel. It had been lost on the disastrous 
field of Eben-ezer. It had been borne in 
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triumph through the hostile cities of Phi- 
listia. It had been abandoned for many 
years, and lost sight of among the woods 
of Kirjath-Jearim, It had lain three 
months in the house of Obed-edom. It 
had dwelt within curtains in the City of 
David during the greater part of his 
reign. But now, at length, a worthy and ijence- 
enduring- habitation was provided for it. Ark would 

° *^ rest in the 

It would wander no more. It would New 

Shrine, 

** rest'* in the House which Solomon had 
built ** for the Lord of hosts who dwelleth 
between the cherubim.'^ And as, for the— into 

t . 1 . 1 . , . which it 

last time, the priests take it on their was home 

by the 

shoulders, to bear it from the court of Priests, 
the Temple into the Holy of holies, they 
remember how, when marching through 
the Desert, so often as the Ark set forward —with a 

Song 

and the day^s march began, their fathers suggested 
cried, ^^ Arise^ O Jehovah j and let thine ^^ Desert 

Filgnms, 

enemies be scattered, and let them that 

hate Thee flee before Thee." The old Num. x. 

33-36. 

battle-cry which had so often rung out 
on the Desert air, giving the signal for 
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advance, recurs to their memories, and 
they too cry as they move forward, 
** Arzsey O Jehovahy'^ — arise *' into Thy 
resting-place, Thou, and the Ark of Thy 
strength!''* 
—and by Having embodied these historical remi- 

the Prayer 

which niscences in his Psalm, having virtually 

Solomon 

himself besought God that the Ark may abide 
t^e old^ in this new Home for ever, Solomon prays 
cation of ^^^ ^^ worship of the new Temple may 
empe. ^^ i^yyx^ and fruitful in benediction. He 
turns his own prayer, the prayer he him- 
self had uttered at the dedication of 
the Temple, into verse. He entreats that 
its priests may be clothed with righteous- 
ness; that, unlike the miserable sons of 
• ^^ 

Eli, who had lost the Ark at Eben-ezer, 
they may be just and pure, that the law 
of truth may be in their mouths, and no 
iniquity be found in their lips ; that they 
may walk with God in peace and integrity, 

* Compare with " Arise into Thy r^j^," ** I have walked in a 
tent and in a tabernacle;*' and **In all the places wherein I 
have walked with all the children of Israel/' 2 Sam. vii. 6, 7. 
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and bring back many from guilt. HeMaiachi 

ii. 6. 

entreats that the Congregation may be a 
congregation of ** saints," that the holy 
people may be a * * beloved ' ' people ; and 
that, holy and beloved, they may be filled 
with joy. And, last of all, he prays for 
himself. He had besought God to remem- 
ber David, to make the Temple his dwell- 
ing-place ; he had uttered the petition, 
** Endue Thy ministers with righteousness, 
and make Thy chosen people joyful : " and 
now, still bearing his father in his thoughts, 
he prays, ** For Thy servant David's sake, 
turn not away the face of Thine Anointed^'' 
let mcy since Thou hast anointed me King 
over Israel, behold Thy face, let my prayer 
come up before Thee. 



The third Strophe (vers. 11 — 18) is The third 

• . 1 Strophe 

virtually the Divine response to the contains 

the Answer 

prayer of the second Strophe. It echoes to this 

* •' * Prayer; 

back every petition to which we have 
listened ; but, just as the echo is ever 
more pure and beautiful than the sound 



{ 
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— an 
Answer 
which 
cor- 
responds 
to the 
Prayer 
point by 
point, 



which produces it, so, in every case, the 
Divine answer is larger and more heavenly 
than the prayer to which it responds. 
* * Lord, remember David, and requite his 
pains," cried the Psalmist; "remember 
how he swore that he would take no rest 
till he had built a house for Thee. ' * But 
if David had sworn to God, had not God 
sworn to David ? is not the oath of the 
man capped by the mightier oath of Grod ? 
At the very time at which God had said 
to David, " Thou shalt not build me a 
house," He had also sworn to him, "/ 
will build thee a house : / will set up thy 

seed after thee and I will establish 

his kingdom : I will be his Father, and he 
shall be my son. If he commit iniquity^ I 
will chasten him with the rod of men, and 
with the stripes of the children of men ; 
but my mercy shall not depart from him. 
.... Thy house and thy kingdom shall be 
2S9m.y^. established for ever^ This oath Solomon 
now recalls and embalms in verses ii 



and 12. 
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** Jehovah hath sworn unto David ; 
It is truth, and He will not turn from it : 
I will seat the fruit of thy body on thy throne. 
If thy sons keep my covenant, 
And my testimony which I will teach them. 
Their sons also shall sit on thy throne for ever^^ 



The Psalmist had pled David's desire 
to find "a place for Jehovah," to build 
Him a house on Zion. And now, Jehovah 
virtually replies, " / have chosen Zion ; I 
have desired it as an abode for myself." 
So that a higher will than that of man 
had determined the site of the Temple. 
Not David, not Solomon, has chosen the 
place for Jehovah, but Jehovah Himself. 
The priests, as they bore the Ark into the and point 

. by point 

Sanctuary, had chanted the ancient cry, concedes 

•^ "^ a larger 

"Arise, O Jehovah, into Thy resting- j^^g 
place; " and now Jehovah replies, "This^^ 
is my resting-place for ever ; here will I 
abide ^ for I have desired it," — not only 
granting, but surpassing, their request; 
not only entering the Temple, but pro- 
mising to remain in it for ever. The 
Psalmist had prayed, " Let Thy priests be 
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clothed with righteousness^^ and now God 
replies, '' I will clothe them with salva- 
tion^'' — not with righteousness merely, 
but with that entire and glorious redemp- 
tion from evil in which a perfect right- 
eousness culminates. The Psalmist had 
prayed, '' Let Thy saints shout for joy; " 
and now God replies, *'The saints shall 
shout aloud for joy," or, as the Hebrew 
implies, *' shall continually shout for joy." 
The Psalmist had prayed for himself, 
" For Thy servant David's sake, turn not 
away the face of Thine Anointed One ; " 
and now God replies that He *'will make 
the horn of David to grow," that is, will 
give him ever new strength and victoty 
over all his enemies ; that He has ** pre- 
pared a lamp for the Anointed One," a 
steadfast light of guidance and favour; 
that, while his enemies shall be clothed 
with shame, the "crown" of David's heir 
shall " blossom " in unfading beauty. 

Was there ever an answer to prayer 
more exact, or more generous ? How 
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royally, with what largeness of heart, Solomon's 

noble con- 
must Solomon have conceived of God to ception of 

God. 

represent Him as thus gracious and 
munificent in responding to the supplica- 
tions of men ? 



In all probability this Psalm was written The Psaim 

appropri- 

for and sung during the seven days' Feast ate on the 
with which Solomon opened the Temple. %* * 
It was certainly sung by the Pilgrims as 
they went up to the Temple to keep the 
Feasts of their ecclesiastical calendar. 
And with what more ' appropriate song 
could they lighten their way than this ? — 
a Song that recounted the Story of the 
sacred Ark, that commemorated the dedi- 
cation of the Temple, that recalled David, 
** the darling " of the nation, and Solomon 
**the sage" of the nation, and which 
revealed in such striking forms the grace 
of Him before whom they were about to 
present their requests. 

And have we no part in the Song ? has —and on 

Oure. 

it no charm for us ? It has a most potent 



u 
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charm. And that, not simply because it 
reminds us how Grod meets and outdoes 
our requests, and is ever more ready to 
give than we are to ask, but also because 
it speaks to us of Him who was at once 
David's Son and Lord, the true ** horn " 
and "lamp:" that is, the Light and 
Strength of the world. The seed of David 
no longer occupies a throne, if Christ be not 
the promised " seed.'* There is no longer 
a Temple, a place in which God and man 
may meet and rest and dwell together, if 
Christ be not at once Temple and Ark, 
Oracle and Sacrifice. The '* Anointed 
One" who reigns for ever, and whose 
crown still ** blossoms" into new vigour 
and beauty is, must be. He whom we 
call the Christ or anointed One of God. 
And, therefore, grand as the Psalm was 
when it was first sung by the Levitical 
choirs, full as it was of glorious and 
pathetic memories to the later Pilgrims 
who went up to Zion, it has reserved 
its fulness of meaning and the excellence 
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of its glory for us, if only we have 
found the Son of Grod in that Son of 
Man who was "of the house and line- 
age of David.'* 



1 ' 



XIV. 

A SONG OF BROTHERLY LOVE. 

PSALM CXXXIII. 

1. Behold how good and pleasant it is 

For those who are brethren also to dwell together. 

2. It is like the sacred oil upon the head. 

Which flows gently down upon the beard, Aaron's beard, 
Which flows gently down to the hem of his garment. 

3. It is like the dew of Hermon, which flows gently down 

On the mountains of Zion ; 
For there hath the Lord commanded the blessing. 
Life for evermore. 

The A FINE German critic, learned and 

Charm AA 

and himself a poet, affirms that this 

Beauty of 

the Psalm, exquisite little song has the beauty and 
the fragrance of a lovely rose. That was 

Herder, the impression it left on him. And, in- 
deed, it would be hard to find a song 
more beautiful, or that has been more 
admired. For, as our ablest English 

Perowne. commeutator on the Psalms has said, 
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" Nowhere has the nature of true unity — 
that unity which binds men together, not 
by artificial restraint, but as brethren of 
one heart — been more faithfully described, 
nowhere has it been so gracefully illus- 
trated, as in this short Ode." The con- 
cord of kindred souls is here compared to 
a sacred oil which, poured on the head 
of the High Priest, flowed down his long 
beard, even to the very hem of his robe, 
sanctifying the whole body. It is compared 
to a morning dew, drawn up by the heat 
of the sun from the snow-capped moun- 
tains on the North of Palestine, that it may 
fall on the thirsty hills of the South, 
thus bifiding together and blessing the whole 
land with its sweet refreshing influence. 



Can we determine the occasion which The Occa- 
sion which 

moved him to move us with a song so?"ggested 
dainty and sweet? Two occasions have 
been fixed upon. It has been conjectured 
that David's coronation at Hebron gave 
the theme and occasion of the song. And 
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there was much in that occasion to sug- 
gest the theme. After eight years of civil 
strife, during which " there was war be- 
tween the house of Saul and the house of 
David,'* the Hebrews grew weary of the 
incapacity and tyranny of the son and 
successor of Saul. At the opening of the 
war, the men of Jvdah had anointed 
David King; but now "^^//the tribes of 
Israel came to David unto Hebron, say- 
ing, Behold, we are of thy bone and thy 
flesh," and made him King over the whole 

2Sam.v. land. The sacred Chronicler paints a 
charming picture of the Coronation Feast. 

—not the ** All these men of war," he says, after 

Corona- 
tion of Sfivinff the muster-rolls of the Tribes, 

David, ^ ^ » 

" that could keep rank, came with a per- 
fect heart unto Hebron, to make David 
King over Israel; and all the rest also 
of Israel were of one heart to make David 
King. And they were with David three 
days, eating and drinking ; for their 
brethren had prepared for them. More- 
over, they that were nigh them, even 
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— — ' 

unto Issachar, and Zebulun, and Naph- 

tali, brought bread on asses, and on 

camels, and on mules, and on oxen ; and 

meat, meal, cakes of figs, and bunches of 

raisins, and wine, and oil, and oxen, and 

sheep abundantly; for there was joy in 

Israel." This joy, that all the tribes, i chron. 

... *"• 38-40. 

after years of bitter animosity, were at 

last of one heart and of one mind, may 

have moved David, in whom all hearts 

had become one, to sing of the sweetness 

and blessedness of brotherly unity. 

And yet I cannot but think that an —but the 

bringing 

event which occurred some seven years up of the 

•; Ark to 

after the Coronation was far more likely Jenisa^em ; 
to have suggested the Psalm. When 
David had wrested Jerusalem from the 
Philistines, and made it his capital and 
the seat of his government, he early and 
strongly desired to bring up the Ark of 
God, which had long been abandoned to 
the solitude of the woods of Ja'ar, to the 
new centre of the national life. "We 
inquired not at it in the days of Saul,'* 

u 
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I chroiL he says to his captains and elders with 
a tone of confession and self-reproach; 
'* and that perhaps was why we suffered 
so many miserable disasters, so many 
humiliating defeats. Let us seek it out, 
and restore it to its ancient honour ; for 
thus may much good come to us.** ** And 
David prepared a place for the ark of 
God in the city of David, and pitched 
j ibid.xv. I. for it a tent." So the priests and the 

Levites sanctified themselves, and went 
with David, and the elders, and the cap- 
tains, ** to bring up the Ark of the Cove- 
1 nant of the Lord with joy." **Then all 

Israel brought up the Ark of the Cove- 
' nant of the Lord with shouting, and with 

I sound of the cornet, and with trumpets, 

j and with cymbals, making a noise with 

psalteries and harps," David ** dancing 
: and playing" as the procession wound 

j up the hill of Zion ; " and they brought 

\ the Ark, and set it in the midst of the 

Tent that David had pitched for it; and 
they offered burnt sacrifices and peace 
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offerings before God." Here, in this i chron. 

XV. 25 to 

new Tabernacle, was the true centre xvi. 3. 
and bond of Israel. Here, once more, 
all the tribes met, to unite in a com- 
mon worship, to dwell with one accord 
in one place, to become of one spirit 
as they praised the God and Father 
of all. * 

Now our Psalm may not have been 



. - - rather, one 

wntten to commemorate the opening of the of the 

earliest 

Tabernacle; *' on that day" we know Feasts 

observed 

David delivered another Psalm '* into the after the 

Ark had 

hand of Asaph and his brethren : " but ^^^f ^^' 

^ m Its 

the spirit and joy of that day are in it ; ^^*^^* 

and it may very probably have been 

written at and for one of the feasts that ibid. xvi. 

7-36. 
fell soon after the opening, one of the 

first feasts on which the tribes repaired to 

Jerusalem, to worship God in the new 

Tabernacle. For some such feast, and 

not for the Coronation, I think it must 

have been composed; for the Coronation 

took place at Hebron, and the Psalm 

praises Zion as the place where God has 
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" commanded the blessing, life for ever- 
more."* 
The Scene Now if we accept thJs theory of its 

that would , , , _ , , i • , . 

meet and ongin, the Psiilm grows clear and ncn in 

delight the ** '^ , 

<7e 9' meaning. From every village and city of 
^' the land the Pilgrims went up to worship 
in the Tabernacle which David had erected 
on Zion. As they drew near to the city 
of David, " they went from strength to 
strength," that is, host joined host, cara- 
van was added to caravan, till the roads 
round Jerusalem swarmed with life, crowd 
on crowd, tribe after tribe passing through 
the gates and pressing up the hill. Rich 
and poor met together, Levite and lay- 
man, the ruler of the house and the ser- 
vant or the stranger within his gates. 
Distinctions were forgotten, feuds were at 



■ If tUi theory of the otigin of the psalni be accepted, it 
enable* ni to «ee the coDnection between Psalms cxxiii. and 
cxxxiii. The foimer ia " the Song of the Ark," the song which 
eommeinoratei the opening of Solomon's Temple ; the latter is 
alto in tome sense a Song of the Aik, lince it celebrates the 
^rorahip of Darid'a tabenucle, of which, u of the Temple, the 
J^rk waa the glot^. 
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least suspended, as they approached the 
House in which all men were equal be- 
cause all were brethren. Conceive the 
scene. Think of Jerusalem girdled with 
mountains down whose sides run the steep 
white roads. On the loftier of the two 
hills on which the City stands rises the 
sumptuous palace which David has built 
for himself, and the spacious Tent which, 
to his grief, is all that God will accept at 
his hands. The streets of the city and 
the roads of the adjacent mountains are 
crowded with pilgrims clothed in festal 
garments, singing joyous songs. And 
now, if David should be standing on the 
roof of his palace, and looking round on 
the bright animated scene, what more 
natural than, with that spectacle before 
him, he should kindle into a sacred rap- 
ture, and cry, " Behold ! " — See I — '' haw 
good and how pleasant it is for those who The Me- 

mories it 

are brethren to dwell together as brethren ! ' ' would 

^ ^ recaU. 

What sad memories, and what joyful 
memories, would rise within him as he 
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looked out on so fair and inspiriting* a 
scene ! How troubled had been the his- 
tory of the race over which he ruled ! 

I how long had they been divided ! how 

seldom had they known peace ! During 
the four hundred years which succeeded 
the death of Joshua, the tribes of Israel 
dwelt apart, each pursuing its own aims, 
each doing that which was right in its 
own eyes, having no common centre, 
acknowledging no paramount authority, 
rent by perpetual strife, suffering con- 
stant disasters, learning how evil it was 

I for brethren not to dwell together in 

unity. Then Samuel arose, and for a 
time there was peace, all the tribes ac- 

h[! cepting him as priest and judge. But, 

under Saul, the nation was rent in twain, 
those who loved justice and freedom 
espousing the cause of David. Even 
after Saul had fallen on the mountains of 
Gilboa, there had been *'long war" be- 
tween the rival factions. It was not till 
David had been crowned in Hebron that 



/ 
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the Tribes were once more united: it 
was not till they met for common wor- 
ship in the Sanctuary of Zion that the 
glad and strengthening consciousness of 
national unity was fully brought home to 
them. 

To David, therefore, as he gazed on The 

Psalm a 

the Tribes thronging up to the Taber- natural ex- 

pression of 

nacle with one heart, the sight would be ^e Emo- 
the more fair and joyful because of the^^^^ 
divisions and strifes of the previous five^^^^ 
hundred years. Nor could his people ®*^^^^' 
take up his song without deep emotion, 
since they too would contrast the present 
with the past, the divisions and miseries 
of former times with the existing unity 
and peace. To us, the Psalm may be 
only a musical laudation of fraternal love ; 
but, to them, it was this and something 
more : it was also a song of praise to the 
God who had redeemed them from their 
former alienations and strifes into the 
concord and prosperity which they now 
enjoyed. 



2q6 the pilgrim psalms. 

Theinten- But if the Psalni takcs new force and 

tion and 

Beauty of sweetncss from the occasion which sug- 

its Meta- 

phors: gested it, and from the historical allusions 
with which it is rife, it is also most beau- 
tiful in itself. Where, for example, shall 
we find more charming metaphors ? David 
compares brotherly love to the sacred oil 
which ran down the High Priest's beard, 
and to the dew which rose from Hermon 
and fell on Zion. 

—that of The first comparison is taken from the 

the Sacred 

oa used oil poured on the head of the Hieh Priest 

at the ^ ^^ 

Anointing when he was consecrated to his high 
p/^t office. This oil was compounded of in- 
gredients and in proportions prescribed by 
Jehovah Himself. It consisted of olive 
oil blended with the essences of four of 
the most costly and fragrant spices — 



myrrh, cinnamon, calamas, and cassia. 
Of this oil, which was exclusively devoted 
to the consecration of sacred things and 
persons, Moses said with emphasis, ** It 
is holy, and shall be holy, to you; " and 
even threatened that whosoever made any 
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unguent like unto it, after the composition 
of it, or applied it to the common uses of 
life, should be *'cut off from his people." Exod. 

» XXX. 22— 

With this sacred oil the utensils of the 33. 
Sanctuary, and even the priests, were 
only sprinkled : but the High Priest was 
copiously anointed with it ; it was poured 
in lavish abundance, *' without measure," 
on his head, so that it ran down his beard 
and garments. Hence the High Priest Lev. viii. 

12 and 30. 

was called par excellence^ ** the Anomted 
One:" and hence, too, David introduces 
AarofCs name into his verse. But the 
point of the comparison does not lie in 
the costliness of the oil, or in its choice 
fragrance, or even in its sanctity. It lies 
rather in this, that the sacred oil poured 
on the head of Aaron did not rest there, 
but flowed down the beard, down even to 
the hem of his skirt, so that the whole 
body, the whole man, was sanctified by it. 
This is the point on which the Psalmist 
lays stress ; and what he seeks to set forth 
by the figure is, that brotherly love unites 
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and sanctifies the whole body politic. Other 
thoughts are implied in the metaphor, no 
doubt; as, for instance, that concord is 
precious, and sweet, and fragrant : but, 
since David speaks of the consecrating 
oil as flowing from head to foot of the 
Priest, we know that what he praises 
above all, as that which is most good 
and pleasant in brotherly affection, is that 
it binds men of all degrees together in a 
sacred and inviolable unity, 
—and that So, again, with the second metaphor. 

of the . - 

Dew rising Dew gives new beauty to the earth, 

from . 

Hermon evolvcs its fragrancc, makes it more fruit- 

and falling 

on zion. f^j j it is gentle in its influence, and 
refreshing, and all-pervading. And we 
are quite at liberty to find in it, when it 
is used as a symbol, as many of these 
and kindred suggestions as we can. But 
David had none of these in his mind. 
That which, to him, made the dew so 
appropriate an image of national concord 
and fellowship was that, just as the sacred 
oil ran down from Aaron's head to the 
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hem of his garment, so the moisture 
sucked up from the snow-capped moun- 
tains on the extreme north of Palestine 
fell on the hills of the South. Hermon 
was thus bound to Zion, and Zion to 
Hermon ; North to South, and South to 
North. And so, in a nation really 
united, bound in the concords of a sin- 
cere amity, one life beats in all its mem- 
bers, however distant from each other 
they may be in place, or rank, or culture. 

The sacred oil sanctified the whole body; Both illus- 
trations of 
by the sinele ministry of the dew the the Theme 

J ^ J that Love 

whole land was united and blessed, each is the 

unitmg 

province serving the other : and, in like ^"^^ ,.. . 

^ o ' sanctifying 

manner. Love is the uniting and sanctify- ^u^^®^ 
ing force of life. It overpasses all lines |jfcie^^ 
of demarcation, all social gulfs and bar- 
riers. At once bond and benediction, it 
draws all aims and interests to a common 
centre, in which they blend and multiply 
and grow strong. If you walk down a 
crowded London street, you may meet 
hundreds of men, each with his separate 
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interest, each pursuing a different aim, 
with no more apparent unity than so many 
grains of sand. But let the Queen come 
riding down the street, and every man in 
it feels that he is an Englishman ; they 
forget their separate aims for the moment ; 
all eyes are bent in one direction ; all 
hearts share for the moment in a single 
emotion, and are fused into one. For the 
moment they feel that they are brethren, 
and that it is good and pleasant for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. 

TheWor- But, in Israel, no earthly ruler was to 
Temple be the focus in which all hearts met. That 

the symbol , • i j i 

of the experiment had been tned, and had failed. 

Hebrew 

unity. Such brief periods of unity as they hcui 
known had resulted from their loyalty to 
one man, — as Moses, Joshua, Samuel, 
Saul, David. It was not meet that a 
man — weak, sinful, mortal — should be the 
prime bond of union to the people of 
God, or even the crowning symbol of 
their unity : for he might change, he 
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must die and pass away. God alone 
could fully and always unite and satisfy 
their hearts ; God alone could consolidate 
and perpetuate their national life. And 
hence it was ordained that the Sanctuary 
on Zion, the place of Jehovah's presence 
and manifestation, should become the 
centre and symbol of their national unity. 
It was ordained that thrice every year all 
the men of Israel should repair to the 
House in which He dwelt, and find their 
chief bond of union in the worship of 
God. And therefore it is that, after sing- 
ing of the beauty and sweetness of fra- 
ternal love, David points to Zion, as at once 
the source and symbol of that love, and 
declares that ** there hath the Lord com- 
manded the blessing,'' which blessing he 
now names *Mife for evermore." Hence- 
forth the Sanctuary, in which all Israel 
worships one God with one heart, is to be 
the centre of all life and all benediction. 

So that our Psalm is really a song in 
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The praise of Love, but of that love which 
therefore, " beareth all things, belie veth all things, 

a Song in 

praise of hooeth all things, endureth all things," 

Charity, 

the love which is of the spirit, not of the 
senses, and which alone is worthy of that 
sacred name. And, therefore, the Psalm 
is a true anticipation of the Gospel, of the 
truth and grace which came by Jesus 
—and an Christ. To lovc ouv neighbour as ourself 
t'lon o( the because we love God with all our hearty — 

Gospel. 

this even David saw to be the secret of 
life and peace. And hence St. John 
might well say, ** Brethren, I write no 
new commandment, but an old covttnand- 
menty which ye had from the beginning, 
that ye love one another." Prophets and 
apostles, psalmists and evangelists, have 
but one voice on this theme. With one 
consent they affirm that love is both " the 
fulfilling of the law'* and *'the bond of 
perfectness." 
That Love The Icsson of both Testaments is con- 
Secret of firmed by our daily experience. We have 

a happy 

social all known families rich in all tha:t heart 
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could wish save love ; and as we have Order 

proved by 

seen the father divided against the son constant 

Expe- 

and the daughter against the mother, "ence. 
each "seeking his own," but not "look- 
ing on the things of his neighbour," have 
we not felt that all gifts, apart from 
charity, are nothing and profit nothing? 
And we have known other families dwell- 
ing together in unity, parents and chil- 
dren serving each other in love, and 
denying themselves for each others' sake : 
and as we have seen them strengthened 
and comforted by a love which could sur- 
mount all the ills of life and all the terrors 
of death, have we not felt that charity is 
the spring of all that is comely and fruit- 
ful and noble in human life ? We have 
seen nations torn by strife, wasted by 
aimless revolutions, shifting from change 
to change, hurrying from contest to con- 
test, while other nations have grown strong 
in ordered freedom because they dwelt 
together in a steadfast unity : and whe- 
ther we have looked on this picture or 
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on that, have we not confessed that for 
those who are brethren to dwell tog-ether 
as brethren is the happy secret of a noble 
and enduring national life ? Our own 
experience assures us that even more 
sacred than the oil which sanctified the 
High Priest from head to heel, even more 
sweet than the dew drawn from Hermon 
to water the thirsty slopes of Zion, is that 
blessing of Love, in which there is in very 
deed '* life for evermore." 



implies 



Love How, then, shall we make this blessing 

implies 

Faith ; our own ? If we would do that, we must 
believe that God rules the fates of men 
and nations now as really as of old He 
ruled the destinies of David and the 
Hebrew race. We must believe that He 
has made us what we are, and has placed 
us where we are, in order that, according 
to the measure of our ability, we may 
serve Him and make his worship our 
chief bond of union with our fellows. In 
short, we must love God, and prove our 
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love for the Father we have not seen by 

our love for the brethren whom we do 
see. 

But how can we love creatures as— and 

Faith in 

selfish and imperfect as ourselves ? We Christ, 
shall never love them, as we should, 
despite their faults and sins, until we love 
Him who knew no sin. A true^ pure^ 
abiding love for man must have a true^ pure^ 
abiding basis in humanity ; and that basis 

• _ 

is to be found only in the Son of Man. 
We must learn to love the unselfish Christ 
before we can love selfish men. We must 
learn to love the perfect Christ before we 
can love imperfect men. No man, save 
only Christ, ever did love men altogether 
as they should be Igved. And we shall 
gain a true love for them only as we love 
Him, and, by love for Him, are trans- 
formed into his likeness. Only as the 
mind of Christ dwells in us shall we rise 
to the love which is like the sacred oil 
that ran down Aaron's beard, like the 
gentle dew with which Hermon, out of its 

X 



K 
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abundance, blessed the craving- slopes of 
Zion, the love which is more holy than 
priest or mountain, which is the sweetness 
of life on earth, and the germ and power 
and blessedness of life for evermore. 




XV. 

A SONG OF THE NIGHT WATCH. 

PSALM CXXXIV. 

(The Greeting.) 

1. Behold, bless ye the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord, 

Who stand in the House of the Lord by night. 

2. Lifl up your hands toward the Sanctuary, 

And bless ye the Lord. 

{The Response.) 

3. The Lord bless thee out of Zion. 
The Maker of heaven and earth. 

THE Pilgrim Psalm-book contains some The Con- 
tents of 
hymns which celebrate the more the Pii- 

grini 

critical passages in the history of the^*^- 
Hebrew race, and some which embalm 
the fundamental verities of the Hebrew 
faith ; and of course these psalms might 
be sung on many occasions, and not only 
by the Pilgrims as they went up to Jeru- 
salem. But, besides these, the Book con- 
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tains other Psalms which were specially 
designed for the use of the Pilgrims, and 
which therefore could never be so appro- 
priately sung as when the Caravans were 
on their way to the Feasts or were return- 
ing from them. 
The Thus, for example, we have the psalm 

it speciaUy in which, as the Pilgrims started on their 

designed , 111. 

for Ae use journey, they prayed that during their 

Pilgrims, absence from home, they and theirs might 
be kept in peace, and delivered from the 

Ps. cxx. strife of tongues. We have the psalm 
in which, as they caught their first glimpse 
of the holy mountain, they lifted up their 
eyes unto the Lord, and besought Him to 
be their Keeper, and to bless them in 
their going out and their coming in. 

Ps. cxxi. We have the psalm in which, on their 
safe arrival within the gates, they saluted 
the City, rejoicing that their feet were in 
its streets, and praying that peace might 
be within its walls and prosperity within 

Ps. cxxii. its palaces. We have the psalm in which, 
having reached the Temple, they lifted up 
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their eyes to Him who sat enthroned in 
heaven, as the slave bends his eyes to 
the hand of his master, or the maiden to 
the hand of her mistress, and implored 
God to be gracious unto them. We have ^s. crdii. 
the psalm in which they recounted the 
history of the Ark of the Covenant, and 
prayed that, after so many wanderings, it 
might rest for ever on the hill of Zion. ps. cxxxii. 
We have the psalm in which they sang 
the praises of the Sanctuary, in whose 
courts they felt that they were of one 
heart and one mind, and found how good ps. 

cxxxiii. 

and how pleasant it was for brethren to 
dwell together as brethren. 

And now that we have arrived at theTMsone 
last of the series, with what should we 
expect the Book to close? Surely, after 
hearing the Song of the starting Caravan, 
Songs for different stages of the journey. 
Songs of the City and the Ark and the 
Sanctuary, we can only expect to hear a 
Song of Farewell, a final greeting to the 
House in which they had met God, and 
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had tasted the blessedness of communion 
with Him and with each other. And this 
natural expectation is fulfilled. In Psalm 
cxxxiv. we have, as I believe, the psalm 
with which the Caravans left the sacred 
City and commenced their journey home. 
But as this conclusion has no weight of 
authority to back it, and does not seem, 
indeed, to have occurred to the Commen- 
tators, we must shew on what grounds it 
rests. 

The It is agreed on all hands that the Psalm 

Service of . ^ , - 

the Tern- consists of a grcctmg and a reply, — a 
broken by grectmg addrcsscd to the Priests and 

Night or 

by Day. Lcvitcs, Urging them to prayer and 
thanksgiving, and their reply to this ex- 
hortation; and that it is placed last in 
the Pilgrim Psalm-book in order that 
the series may close with the priestly 
benediction. Nor is there any doubt 
either that the greeting of the Psalm is 
addressed to the Night Watch of the 
Temple, or that some kind of service 



V 
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was maintained in the Temple throughout 
the night, although there is but one other 
allusion to such a service in the Old 
Testament Scriptures.* That other allu- 
sion, however, is accepted as quite deci- 
sive. From the Book of Chronicles we i chron. 

ix- 27-33- 

learn that many of the Levites lodged in 

the chambers of the Temple, some of Proof of 

^ the Nighi 

whom were told off to open and shut the Service, 
massive gates, others to keep the vessels 
of the Sanctuary pure and bright, others 
to take charge of the flour and the wine 
and the oil and the frankincense ; some to 
attend the ovens and bake the shewbread, 
and others to test the instruments of music 
and keep them in order : and these 
Levites and singers had their lodgings in 



* So the Commentators affirm. But I am by no means sure 
that there is not another in Isaiah xxx. 29: "Your song will 
then sound as in the night when the feast is celebrated ; " and 
beyond a doubt the closing lines of the same verse,, ^* And ye 
shall have joy of heart like those who march with the playing 
of flutes, to go up to the mountain of yehovah, to the Rock 
of Israely** describe the journey of the Pilgrims as they went up 
to Feasts, and shew that they cheered the march, not with songs 
only, but also with instruments of music. 



for it. 



•1 
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the Temple, ** because they were employed in 
the work day and night. ^^ 
Reasons Of couFse in SO large, costly, and sacred 
a building as the Temple, there would be 
porters to guard the gates by night as 
well cLS by day, and probably also a Watch 
to patrol the Courts and Cloisters from 
sunset to sunrise, and to apprehend any 
vagrants who might be lurking- in them 
with evil intent. Of course, too, as many 
offerings had to be presented early in 
the morning, much work would of neces- 
sity be done in the night ; the ovens, for 
instance, in which the shewbread was pre- 
pared must be kept going on the Friday 
night, or how could the fresh warm loaves 
be ready by the dawn of the Sabbath? 
Hence many ministers of the Sanctuary 
would be stirring through the night ; and 
we can easily understand how so musical 
a tribe as the Levites would sing as they 
watched or worked, and how so devotional 
a tribe, engaged in a Building so sacred, 
would sing only religious songs ; until at 



// 
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last an orderly service of song grew up, 
and the sound of worship never ceased 
from the Temple day or night. 

From the Targum we get a glimpse Order of it. 
into the interior of the Sanctuary during 
the hours of darkness. We are told that, Quoted by 

Perowne 

after midnight, the chief of the Porters in Uco. 
took the key of the inner Temple, and 
went with some of the priests through 
the small postern of the Fire Gate. In 
the inner Court they divided into two 
companies, each carrying a lighted torch ; 
one turned west, the other east, and so 
they went round court and cloister to see 
that all was ready for the service of the 
following morning. The two companies 
met in the Chamber in which the ** meat- 
offering" of the High Priest was baked, 
with the cry, *'A11 is well." Meanwhile 
the other priests were rising, bathing, 
dressing ; and wlien they had arrayed 
themselves in their robes of office, they 
went into the great hall in which the 
Sanhedrin met, and there received the 
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watchword and cast lots for the various 
offices they were to serve during the I 
coming day. 
Possibly In this custom many Commentators 

this Psalm 

was a part find the key to our Psalm. Some suppose 

of that '' ^^ 

ordinary that the greeting, ** Behold, bless the 

Service ; 

Lord, all ye servants of the Lx>rd," &c., 
was addressed by the Watch g"oing off 
duty to the priests who came to relieve 
them; and that the latter replied with 
the benediction, ** The Lord bless thee 
out of Zion," &c. Others conjecture that 
the greeting and its response were inter- 
changed by the two companies of the 
Watch when they met, in making their 
round of the Temple. And still others 
believe that the greeting was addressed, 
on certain special occasions, by the Con- 
gregation assembled on the hill of the 
Lord to the priests who had charge of the 
night service, and that the priests re- 
sponded with the benediction with which 
the Psalm closes. 

I do not see, however, what the Pilgrims 
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had to do with the challenge and response 
of the priests who watched in the Temple. 
In a pilgrim psalm, if there be an histori- 
cal allusion in it, we naturally look for 
an allusion to some event or ceremony 
in which they themselves were concerned. 
And, therefore, I would suggest what 
seems a more natural and probable solu- 
tion of the problem. 

In the East travellers start long before —but, far 

more pro- 

sunrise, especially *in the hot harvest babiy, it is 

^ -^ the Song 

months, during which, as we know, the^J^^J^ 
chief Hebrew festivals were observed, in f^^eu^^ 
order that they may get through muchjempie, 
of the day's work in the cooler hours of 
the morning, and be able to pitch their 
tents and rest through the heat of the day. 
Suppose a caravan of Pilgrims to have 
gone up to the House of God with the 
voice of joy and praise, to have joined 
the multitude that kept holiday. They ps. xiii. 4. 
have spent the appointed days in the 
Temple, admiring. its magnificence, taking 
part in its services, presenting their sacri- 
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fices, adding their " Amen "" to the " Hal- 
lelujahs" of the choirs. They are about 
to return to their distant homes in Galilee, 
or in the Shephelah, or in the BelkcU 
They rise long before the sun. They 
strike their tents, or leave the houses of 
their friends, and gather tog-ether at the 
foot of Zion. Before they start, will they 
not look up to the Temple in which they 
have spent so many happy hours, making 
great mirth before the Lord? As they 
look, they see its glorious fa9ade of 
marble and gold glittering under the 
keen light of the lustrous Syrian stars, 
or shimmering in the pure radiance of the 
harvest moon. Perhaps they also hear, 
faintly and occasionally, the song of the 
priests on watch, or see the ruddy moving 
sparks which they know to be torches 
borne in the hands of the priests as they 
pace their rounds. It is pleasant to them 
to think of the service that goes on night 
and day in the Temple, without pause or 
intermission. It will be still more pleasant 
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to them if, once more before they leave _mdi- 

rcctly 

the City, they can get a benediction from asking the 

Blessing of 

the holy men who serve God day andthePnesu, 
night in his Temple. That will be a good 
omen with which to commence a journey 
not without its perils. And so the com- 
pany of starting Pilgrims lift up their 
voices in a strain of earnest encourage- 
ment to the watchers in the Temple, and 
sing— 

Behold, bless ye the Lord, all ye ministers of the Lord, 
Who stand in the House of the Lord by night ; 
Lift up your hands toward the Sanctuary, 
And bless ye the Lord. 

The priests pause and listen ; they look —and 

""cceiving 

down from the lofty courts of the Temple, it. 
and dimly see the Caravan in the streets 
below, the moon glistening on the trap- 
pings of the beasts and the arms of the 
men ; or, perhaps, the blazing torches 
lighting them up with ruddier and more 
dusky hues. And, in response, they set 
the priestly benediction to music, and 
sing,— 
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The Lord bless thee out of Zion, 
The Maker of heaven and earth. 

How easily Such a sccne might well impress itself 

this Cus- , 

torn would on the minds of the Pilgrims, for it is not 

lend itself 

to Song, without a certain dramatic impressiveness 
even for us. And even if the greeting of 
the Caravan and the response of the 
priests were more prosaic at first, simply 
a cheerful word from the people,* and a 
hasty benediction from the priests; we can 
readily apprehend how some Hebrew poet, 
struck with the dramatic power of the 
scene, would shape it into form, and make 
a brief poem of it, which pilgrims and 
priests would thereafter use. 

The Bene- In the Psalm itself there is little that 

diction 

founded calls for Other than the historical explana- 

on an ^ 

anient tiou we have already suggested, nothing, 
yirai- perhaps, but the benediction pronounced 
by the priests. It may seem sing^ar 
that the priests in giving their " blessing ** 
to a multitude should use the singular 
person, and say, **The Lord bless thee^^^ 






\. 
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instead of **The Lord bless you.^^ But 
this peculiar turn of the phrase is ac- 
counted for so soon as we note that the 
benediction of the Psalm is an adaptation 
of the liturgical form which God had en- 
joined Aaron and his sons to use : — 

The Lord bless thee^ and keep thee ; 
The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 

gracious unto thee : 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 

thee peace. 

But if we ask further, why the word 
**thee" is used in both these benedic- 
tions, I take the answer to be, that men 
long to be individually assured of the 
Divine good-will. To be able to say, 
** God is good unto all," is one thing; it 
is quite another thing to be able to say, 
" God is good to mey That Christ died 
for all men is much ; but how much more 
is it for the penitent and troubled heart to 
be able to say, ** He loved me^ and gave 
Himself for me ! " It was to meet and 
satisfy this craving for being singled out 



r 
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and personally assured of the Divine 
favour that the benediction of the priests 
was addressed, not to the crowd in 
general, but to every man in the crowd. 
As the Pilgrims listened to it, every one 
of them might feel, ** That is meant for 
me ; the priests are blessing mey 
—but But, in the Psalm, the priests take only 

made 

catholic by a few words from the liturgical blessing, 

an Addi- ® 

tion, and add other words to them, — a hint on 
the free use of liturgical forms. To ** The 
Lord bless thee," they add, ** out of Zion," 
and, ** the Maker of heaven and earth." 
And both these additions are significant. 
The ** out of Zion," reminds us that, 
among the Jews, the Temple was regarded 
as the palace of their King. It localized 
God, so to speak, and made them feel 
that He had chosen them out of and 
above all nations, to set his tabernacle 
among them, that in a special sense He 
might dwell among them and reveal his 
will. 

All which was very true, but might only 
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too easily be turned into a lie. For the —which 

-^ proclaimed 

very moment they forgot that they wereJ^^^^^^ 
chosen, not for their own sake, but for ^^^j™^^^' ^j. 
that of the world, that God dwelt among onV^^ 
them in order that, through them, He 
might reveal his will to all nations, they 
fell from their high calling, and were 
farther from God than the ver}'^ nations 
whom they despised. And, therefore, the 
Psalmist, whoever he was, reminds them 

that He who dwelt on Zion was also ** the 
Maker of heaven and earthy ^ the Almighty, 
the Infinite One, the Creator of the uni- 
verse, whose presence is not confined to 
any spot, however sacred, or to any race, 
however favoured ; the Maker of all, and 
therefore the Lover of all, the Lord and 
Friend of the Gentile as well as the Jew. 

So broad and humane a sentiment is a The 
noble close to ** the Songs of the Goings- Uci^rof the 

Psalm 

Up." As we part company with the renders it 

a fitting 

Pilgri;ns, with whom we have associated ^^^^ noWe 

Close to 

SO long, it is pleasant to think of them as{^®P°^" 
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starting on their homeward journey in the 
starlij^-ht, from under the shadow of the 
Temple, with the benediction of the priests 
makings music in their hearts. But it is 
still more pleasant to reflect that, as they 
went on their way, pondering the priestly 
benediction, what time the sun rose into 
the sky to shine on righteous and unright- 
eous, on just and unjust, they would be 
reminded of a Divine Love from whose 
grace no man could be hid, which shone 
with steadfast rays on every race, and 
brooded, with healing in its wings, over 
the whole world. One likes to think that 
the Book closes with the words, '* Maker 
of heaven and earth," and to reflect what 
a fine omen, what a wide promise of hope, 
there is in these words for us and for all 
men. 
—and For we, too, are pilgrims on our way 

adapts it , 

touniver- homc ; and much of the journey has to 

sal Use. 

be done In the dark ; and there are many 
steep roads to climb, and rough places 
on which we must pick our steps, and 
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smooth places on which we may easily 
slip or stray ; and there are many perils 
and many adversaries to be encountered. 
But we, too, have come to Mount Zion ; 
for us there is a ** city of the living God," 
the heavenly Jerusalem, in which an in- 
numerable company of angels and the 
spirits of just men made perfect serve 
God day and night, a City which rings 
with joy and praise for ever. And as 
we look up, and listen, in the pauses of 
our journey, we too may catch glimpses 
of the glory of the City, and hear some 
faint echoes of its songs. The heavenly 
ministrants do, we know, look down on 
us with strengthening sympathy and com- 
passion, and cry, *• The Lord bless thee 
out of Zion." Nay, God Himself, since 
He is our Maker and loves us, even He 
Himself blesses us out of Zion, sends us 
help from the Sanctuary, and bids us good 
speed on our journey. Let us, then, lift 
up our eyes unto the mountains. And if 
any ask, ** Whence cometh your help .^ " 
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let us make answer and say, ** Our help 
Cometh from the Lord, the Maker of 
heaven and earth ; He will keep us from 
all evil ; He will keep our soul ; He will 
keep our going out and our coming in 
from this time forth, and even for ever- 
more." 




THE END. 
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